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PREFACE. 



In tlie cotine of the following remarka I have endeaTonred to 
shew that sundrf of the recently-published Emendations hj the 
Manuacript-<»)rrector of the folio 1632 are altogether erroneous; 
and I migbt have noticed a variety of others by that mysterious 
personage, which, I feel assured, are such as canaot staad the test 
of criticism. But the reader must not therefore suppose that I 
consider Mr. Collier's volume as useless to the iuture editors of 
Shakespeare: my opinion is, that while it abounds with alterations 
ignorant, tasteless, and wanton, it also occasionally presents cor- 
rections which require no authority to recommend them, because 
common sense declares them to be right 

Since these sheets were printed off, I have found that the quo- 
tation from Cotgrave at p. 71 was long ago adduced by Mr. 
Singer in his edition of Shakespeare; and that the emendation 
given as m^ own at p. 36 had previously occurred to the same 
gentleman. 

A. D. 
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A FEW NOTES, 



THE TEMPEST. 



" The sky, it seems, wovild pour dovn stinkiag pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's ckeek. 
Dashes the Sre dat." 

" The manuscript corrector of the folio, 163S, has sub- 
stituted heat for ' cheek,' which is not an unlikely corrup- 
tion by a person writing only by the ear." Collier's Notet 
arid Emendations, ^c. p. 2. " On the whole, heaf in this 
place seems to be one of those«lteiations, which, though 
supported by some probability, it might be inexpedient to 
insert in the text." Id. p. 503. 

I must be allowed to protest against the Manuscript- 
corrector's " heat" as fwt supported by any probability : in 
fact, it is an alteration equally tasteless and absurd. 



Act i. sc. 2. 

" Lend thy hand, 
And phick my magic garment from me. — So; 

\_Layit doum his mantU. 
Lit there my art." 
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10 THE TEMPEST. 

Here Steevens observes (&om Fiiller), that "Lord Bur- 
leigh, when he put off his gown at night, used to say. Lie 
there. Lord Treasurer" — So in A Pleasant Commodte called 
LooJce about you, which was printed in 1600 (and therefore 
preceded Hie Tempeit), Skinke puts ofi'his hermit's robes 
with a similar expression ; 

" itoJ. Adew, good father. — Holla there, my horse I 

[ExU. 
jSitm. yp-spur the kicking jade, while I make epeede 
To conjure Skinkc out of his hermits weede. 
Iij/e then nUgiort.'" 

Sig.A2. 

and in Chettle's Tragedy of Hoffinmn, 1631 (which was also 
an earlier play than The Tempet^), Lorrique, throwing off 
the disguise of a French doctor, says ; 

" Doctor lie there. Loniqne, like tbyselie appeare." 
Sjg. G. 

I may add, that in Shadwell's Virtuom, Sir Samuel 
Harty lays aside his female dress with the words, " So, 
tyrewoman, Ue thou there." Act iv. p. 388, Work*, ed. 
1720. 



" With hair up-staring." 

Many readers of Shakespeare are perhaps not aware 
how common this expression was formerly. It not only 
found a place in the most serious poetry, as here, and in 
Chapman's Hero and Leander (Marlowe's Workt, iii. 91, 
ed, Dyce), hut belonged to the phraseology of daily life : 
* See Hendowe'a Diary, p. 229, ed. Shak. Soc 
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THE TEMPEST. 11 

" Let chevettx lay drestent* His haire Hares, or stands 
tmnend." Cotgrave's Diet, sub Dretier; and compare 
Florio's Did. sub Arricciare. 



Act i. 8c 2. 

" Foot itfeaUy here and th««." 

This expression, which is now so familiar to lu from 
Ariel's song, was certainly an unusual one in the days of 
Shakespeare, who probably caught it from a line in Lodge's 
Glaucus and ScUla, 4589,— 

" Footing itfecUlU on the grassie ground," 



" my prime request, . . 

Which I do lost pronounce, is, you wonderl 
If you be maid or no ? 

Mira. No wonder, sir; 

But, certainly a maid." 

In a note on this passage, in his ed. of Shake^ieare, 
Mr, Collier observes; "Ferdinand has at first supposed 
Miranda a goddess, tmd now inquires if she be really a 
mortiQ ; not a celestial being, but a maiden. * Mtud' is 
used in its general sense. SHranda'i answer it to be taken 
in the tame tense at FerdinatuPt question." 

I differ entirely from Mr, Collier about the meaning 
of Miranda's answer. She plays on the word maid; — 
" But, certainly a maid," i. e. a virgin. 
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THE TEMPEST. 



" But these sweet thoughts do even refresh m; labours ; 
Host bu^-leas when I do it." 

The first folio has, 

" Moat biay U*t, when I do it;" 

the second folio, 

" Most frtu^, lew t when I do it" 

The reading " fnay-less" is Theobald's. 

According to Mr. CoIUer {Notes and Emendations, &c. 
p. 11), the controversy about this passage "seems set at 
rest by the manuscript correction in the folio 1632 ;" which 

" ' Most busy— Stert, when I do it.' 

That is to say, he deems himself blest even by heavy toils, 
when thej are made light by the thoughts of Miranda ; he 
was ' most busy,' but still blest, when so employed. It is 
right to add that this emendation is, like a few others, 
upon an erasure, a? if something had been written there 
before : perhaps the page had been blotted." 

Now, I decidedly think — that the Manuscript -cor- 
rector's emendation is forced and awkward in the very 
extreme ; — that Mr. Collier is as unsuccessful in defending 
it, as he was when in his edition of Shakespeare he de- 
fended the old misprint, "Most bust/, least;" — and that 
the conjecture of Theobald, *' btisy-les*," is far more likely 
to he the true reading than the Mantiscript-corrector's 
scarcely intelligible alteration, which (as is plain from what 
is stated about the erasure) was not his first attempt to 
set the passage right. 
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THE TEMPEST, 



" Pro. If I have too austerely pnnish'd you, 
Your compensation makes amends; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life 
Or that for 'which I live." 

Mr. Collier observes {Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 
12) ; " The text has been much disputed, and for ' third' 
of the old printed copy, the corrector of the folio, 1632, 
has written thrid (i. e. thread) iii the margin. This fact 
may possibly be decbive of the question." 

Mr. Collier is hardly justified in saying that " the text 
has been much disputed." "Thread" has been adopted 
by all the recent editors, except Mr. Collier himself, who 
strenuously supported what be is now willing to reject on 
the authority of the Manuscript-corrector. 

In case any future editor should still be inclined to 
make Prosper© terra Miranda " a third of bia life," it may 
be well to remark here, — that in the language of poetry, 
from the earliest times, a beloved object has always been 
spoken of, not as the third, but as the half of another's 
life or soul : (so Meleager, afiiav /tew ^i^! ; and Horace, 
"animse dimidium meas"). 



" And, like this insubstantial p^eant &ded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

So this famous passage stands in all editions old and 
new. But I believe that Malone's objection to the read- 
ing, " a rack," is unanswerable. " No instance," be ob- 
serves, " has yet been produced where rack is used to sig- 
nify asin^^ small fleeting cloud;' in other words,— though 
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14 THE TEMPEST. 

our early writers very frequently make mention of " the 
rack," they never say " a rack." Malone adds, " I inclme 
to think that rack b a mia-spelling for torack, i.e, wreck;" 
and I DOW am thoroughly convinced that such is the case. 
In authors of the age of Elizabeth and James I have 
repeatedly met with rack put for arrack ; and in aU the 
early editions of Milton's Parot^M^ Lo»t which I possess, — 
viz. the first, 1667, the second, 1674, the third, 1678, the 
fourth, 1688, and the eightii, 1707,-1 find,— 

" Now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensued, nor only Paradise 
In this commotion, but the Btairy cope 
Of Heaven perhaps, or all the elements 
At least had gone to rack [i. e. wraci^wreck] ," i&c. 
B. iv. 990. 
" A world devote to aniversal rack [i. e. Krack=vrecky 
B. xi. 821. 



Act iv. 8C. 1, 

" Come, hang them on this line." 

" To the old stage-direction, Enter Ariel, loaden with 
glittering e^arel, the manuscript corrector of the folio^ 
1632, has added the explanatory words. Hang it on the Une; 
but whether we are to understand a line tree (as has been 
suggested by Mr. Hunter, in his learned Essay on the 
Tempest, 8vo. 1839), or a mere rope, is not stated." Col- 
lier's Notes aTid Emendations, &c. p. 13. 

With all my respect for Mr. Hunter's learned labours, 
I must confess that I think him entirely wrong in the mat- 
ter of the " Ujie." 

If no other objections could be urged agtunst Mr. 
Hunter's acceptation of the word Hue, we surely have a 
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THE TEMPEST, 15 

decisive one in the joke of Stephano, " Now, jerkin, you 
are like to lose your hair," — a joke to which it is impossible 
to attach any meaning, unless we suppose diat the line was 
a hair-Ujte. Mr. Knight observes; "In a woodcut of 
twelve distinct figures of trades and callings of the time 
of James I. (see Smith's ' Cries of London,' p. 15), and of 
which there is a copy in the British Museum, we have the 
cry of ' Buy a hair-line /' " And in Lyly's Midas, a bar- 
ber's apprentice facetiously says, " All my mistres' lynes 
that she dryes her cloathes on, are made only of Mustachio 
stuffe [}'. e. of the cuttings of moustachios]." Sig. o S, 
ed. 1592. 



" Cal. The dropsy drown Hub fool! what do yon mean, 
To doat thus on sucb higgage ? Lefs cUone, 
And do the nraider firsC 

So the old copies, Mr. Knight follows them, quoting 
Steevens's preposterous suggestion that '"Let's alone' may 
mean — ' liCt you and I only go to commit the murder, 
leaving Trinculo, who is so solicitous about the trash of 
dress, behind us.' " — Mr. Collier prints (with a novel ab- 
breviation) " Let 't alone." — Malone alters " Let's alone" 
to " Let it alone," — because, he says, " Caliban has used 
the expression before," — the very reason (as will be evident 
to any one who carefully compares the two passages) why 
it should not be repeated here. 

Has none of the commentators, then, been led by the 
wca-ds, " And do the murder first," to the lection obviously 
required in what immediately precedes ? Yes : Theobald's 
sagacity did not forsake him here ; but his certain emen- 
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16 THK TEMPEST. 

dation is now only to be found among the rubbish of the 
Variorum Shakeipeare, in a very foolish note by Malone, 
which concludes with, "Mr. Theobald reads — ■* Let's 
along^ "! 

Act v. sc. 1. 
" The entrance of the Cell opens, emd diacovers FEBDittAim and 
MiHAHDA playing at chess." 

There may have been something like this in the novel 
or tale which furnished Shakespeare with the materials for 
l%e Tempest; but if that was not the case, and if The 
Tempest was first produced shortly before the year 1611, it 
is not improbable that the idea of" discovering" Ferdinand 
and Miranda engaged at chess was suggested to Shake- 
speare by a similar " discovery" in Bamaby Barnes's Divils 
Charter, printed in 1607 (" As it was plaide before the 
King't Maiestie, vpon Candlemaste night last, by his Maiesties 
Sentanti, But more exactly reuewed, corrected, and aug- 
mented since by the Author for the more pleasure and profit 
of the Reader"). 

In that tragedy, Csesar Borgia, after taking Katherine 
prisoner and makii^ her believe that he had put to death 
her two sons, says, — 

'* Come hither, Katherine, wonder of thy sex, 
The grace of all Italian womanhood. 
Cesar ehall ueuer prooue dishonourable;. 
Behold thy children lining in my tent. 
He diKOureth his Tent where her two sonnea were at Cardes." 
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THE TWO GENTLEMEN* OF VERONA. 



" Speed. Twenty to one, then, he is shipj^d already. 
And I hare play'd the sheep in losing him." 

^o the examples given by the editors otskip used for 
sheep, add the following one ; " A hood shall flap up and 
downe heere, and this ship-skin cap shall be put off" 
Cekker's Satiromastix, IG02, sig. F 3. 



" a laced mutton." 

In this very common cant expression for a courtesan, 
the meaning of laced has (like many other things equally 
unimportant) been a good deal disputed. Perhaps the 
mutton was called laced with a quibble — courtesans being 
notoriously foud of finery, and also frequently subjected 
to the whip : Du Bartas tells ua that St. Louis put down 
the stews, 

" Lacing with lashes their unpitied skin 
Whom lust or lucre had bestowed therein." 

Works, by Sylvester,— 5(. JJoiiia the King, 
p. 539, ed. 1641'. 

But in the present passage is '* laced mutton" to be re- 
garded as synonymous with courtesan? I doubt it. When 
Speed applies that term to Julia, he probably uses it in 
the much less offensive sense of — a richly-attired piece of 
woman's fleih. 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Act i. sc. 3. 

" Let me see thee^fA, and lime." 

" The first," says Steevens, " was done by putting soap 
into the hottom of the tankard when they drew the beer ; 
the other, by mixing lime widi the sack {». e, sherry) to ■ 
make it sparkle in the glass," 

But I question if there be any allusion in this passage 
to frothing beer bif meant of xoap. Compare Greene's 
Quip for an Fpitart Courtier f "You, Tom Tapster, that 
tap your small cajis of beere to the poore, and jetJiU them 
halfefuU of froth," &c. Sig. F 2, ed. 1620. 

Act i. Bc 8. 
" she discourses, she oaveB, she gives tie leer of invitation." 

Mr. Collier {Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 30) writes 
thus. "A misprint in the old editions of 'caves' for 
craves, has occasioned some difBculty in the passage where 
Falstaff, speaking of the ^pected result of bis enterprise 
against Mrs. Ford, observes, as the words have been in- 
vpjiably given, ' I spy entertainment in her ; she dig- 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer of invitation.' A 
note in the margin of the corrected folio, 1632, shews that 
we ought to read ' she craves, she gives the leer of invita- 
tion.' There seems no sufficient reason for supposing that 
* carves' ought to be taken in the figurative sense of vfooes ; 
and although ladies might now and then ' ciurve' to guests, 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 1& 

in the literal meaning of the word (as in the passage quoted 
by Boswell from Webster's ' Vittoria Corombona,' Shakesp. 
by Malone, viii. 38), yet carving was undoubtedly an ac- 
complishment peculiarly belonging to men. Falstaff evi- 
dently, from the context, intends to say that Mrs, Ford 
has a craving for him, and therefore gave ' the leer of in- 
vitation,' The misprint was a very easy one, occasioned 
merely by the transposition of a letter, and any forced 
construction is needless." 

I read with something more than surprise this ela- 
borate defence of " craves," — an alteration which (whe- 
ther made by the Manuscript-corrector suo pertculo, or 
derived by him from the prompter's-book) originated in 
sheer ignorance of the word carve having been occasionally 
employed, at an earlier period, in a sense altogether dif- 
ferent from that of cutting up meat. And surely, if Mr. 
Collier had been acquainted with Mr. Hunter's remarks 
on that peculiar use of the word, he would at once have 
acknowledged that here the Manuscript-corrector is egre- 
giously mistaken. 

Mr. Hunter {Neio Illustr. of Shakeipeare, i. 215), com- 
paring the present passage with that in Love's Labour's 
lost, act V. 8c. 2, — 

" He can carve too and lisp : why, ihis is he 
That kias'd away his hand in courtesy," — 

observes ; " The commentators have no other idea of the 
word carve, than that it denotes the particular action of 
carving at table. But it is a quite difTerent word. It 
occurs in a very rare poetic tract, entitled A Prophecie of 
CadwaUader, last King of the Brittaines, by William Her- 
bert, 4<to. 1604, which opens with a description of Fortune, 
and of some who had sought to gain her favour : 
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20 THE HERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

' Thai did Urn Qneen her waDdering codch ascend, 
Whose wheels were more incooBtant than the wind : 
A mighty troop this empress did attend ; 
There might 7011 Cains Marios carving find, 
And martial Sylla courting Venus kind.' " 

To the lines adduced by Mr. Hunter, I have to add 
the following passages. 

" Her amorous glances are her accnsers ; her very lookes 
write sonnets in thy commendations ; she carves thee at boord, 
and cannot sleepe for dreaming on thee in bedde." Day's lU of 
Chdb, 1606, Big. n. 

" And, if thy rival be in presence too, 
Seem not to mark, but do as others do ; 
Salute him friendly, give him gentie words, 
Betnm all courtesies that he affords ; 
Drink to him, carve him, gire him compliment ; 
This shall thy mistress more than thee torment" 

Beaumont's Remedt/ o/Love," — B. and Fletcher's 
Works, xi. 483, ed. Dyce. 

- " Desire to eat with her, carve her, drink to her, and 
still among intermingle your petitdon of grace and accept- 
ance into her favour." Fletcher and Shakespeare's Ttuo 
Noble Kinsmen, — B. and Fletcher's Workg, xi. 414, ed. 
Dyce (where Seward, thinking that the cutting up of meat 
was in question, silently printed " carve for her"). 



* Beaumont's Remedii of Love ia a ver; &e« imitation of Ovid's HeneiUa 
urui and (oa &r aa I can discover) the only port of the origiDal which 
wen to the preaeot paauge is — 

" Hunc quoque, quo quondam niniium livale dolettaa, 
Vellem deslneree hmtia habere loco. 
At eerie, quamyis odio remanenle, talula." 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 2t 

Carving, says Mr. Hunter, " would seem to mean somo 
fonn of action which indicated the desire that the per- 
son to whom it was addressed should be attentive and 
propitious," Whatever was its exact nature, it would 
appear) from the three passages last cited, to have lieen 
a sort of salutation which was practised more especially at 
table.* 

To return, for a moment, to the Manuscript-corrector'a 
emendation. Does li&. Collier see nothing absurd in "Mrs. 
Ford craving (i. e. having a craving for) FaUtaffi" — (she 
might have had a craving for a Windsor pear.) Is he sensible 
of no impropriety iu " craving" (a word which expresses 
not an action, but afeeUng) beii^ interposed between " she 
diacourtes" and "she^fve< the leer of invitation f" 

Act ii. Bc 1. 

" WiD you go, Aii-h^irea T' 

" Warburton suggested * herig, the old Scotch word for 
master ;' Steevens, hearts ; Malone, hear u» ,- Bosden, cava- 

* Mr. Halliwell, in hig DUI. qf Arth. and Prov. Worib, ha»; "CiavR. 
To voo, Mr. Hunter, Illugtratioiu, L 216, hai the merit of pointing out the 
peculiar use of thU woid, althougb he bai Dot discoveied itt meaning, which 
it clearly ascertained from the uae of the eubataotiTe earvtr in Lilly's Motlm' 
Bontbie, ' neither folher nor mother, kith nor kinne, shall bee her career in 
a husband ; ihee will &11 too where ahee likes best.' " — 1 cannot agree with 
Mr. Halliwell in thinking that the meaning of caroe is ascertained by this 
passage fimn Mother Bombie : in fact, Lilly there uses ** eanw" in ita common 
acceptation, as ia manifest &om the conclusion of the passage, — "ahee will 
/attlo where ahee likes best." Compare i>a» Quixote i *" Why, an't please 
yon,' quoth Sanchoi'Tereaa bide me make sure work with your wonbip, and 
that we may have lees talking and more doing ; tliat a man must not be kU 
oum carver i that he who cuta does not shuille,' " let. Vol. iii. 200, ed. Edin. 
1822. (Uotteox's tisos.) 
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XZ THE MERRY WIVES OP WINDSOR, 

Ueri, Sec. The manuscript corrector of the folio, 1632, 
merely changes one letter, and omits two, and leaves the 
passage, * Will you go o», here ?' • • • It.is singular that 
nobody seems ever to have conjectured that on here might 
be concealed under ' Aa-beires.' " Collier's Notgt and 
EmendatioM, &c. p, 33. 

To me it appears altogether unlikely that two such 
common words as " on here" should have been mistaken, 
either by copyist or compositor, for " An-heires :" and I 
apprehend that, when the Manuscript-corrector altered the 
vox nihili by " merely changing one letter and omitting 
two," he at the same time was far from feehi^ confident 
that " on here" was " concealed under An-keires." 

There is a passage in act ii. sc. 3 of Fletcher's Beggar*' 
BttsA, as exhibited in the foho, 1647, which, unless I am 
much deceived, enables us to determine positively what 
word ought to take the place of " An-heires" in the text of 
the great dramatist. For my own part at least, — since I 
find in that folio, p, 80, 

" Nay, Sir, mine heov Van-dunck 
Is a true Statesman," — 

I can no longer doubt that " ^n-heires" is a misprint for 
" Min~he'iies," and that Hanmer (whose emendation Mr, 
Collier does not even notice) restored the genuine reading, 
when he altered " Will you go, Jn-heirea ?" to " Will you 
go. Mynheers?" 

We have no reason to suppose that the word Mynheer 
(which, as we have just seen, is used by Fletcher) was less 
known in England when Shakespeare wrote The Merry 
Wives of Windsor than it is at present (perhaps, indeed, by 
means of the soldiers who returned from the wars in the 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. SJ3 

Netherlands, it was formerly better known than now); nor 
is there any reason why it should not have been in Ae 
Host's vocabulary aa well as bulb/-rook.* 

* I mny juat olwerYe that " BuIIy-roofc" (vbich i* only nnolhw form of 
the woid) occurs otoi and otbt ^ain in ShodwairB Suiltn Loetn i see his 
Warkt, voL i. pp. 26, 37, iS, 46. 62. 69, 74,83, 84, 101, 102, lOS. 
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Act i. Bc. 2. 

" Bmud. What'a to do here, Thomas TapsterV" 

" Why," says Douce, " does she call the clown by this 
nlUne, when it appears from his own ahowing that his name 
was Pompey ? Perhaps she is only quoting some old saying 
or ballad." 

Because Thomas or Tom was the name commonly ap- 
plied to & Tapster; for the sake of the alliteration, it would 
seem. See the passage cited from Greene, at p. 18. 



Act 11. so, 2. 

" How wonld yon be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are V 

" We meet," says Mr. Collier, " with a bold and strik- 
ing emendation in one of Isabella's noble appeals to Angelo 
The amended folio, 1632, has it,— 

* How would yon be, 
If he, which is the Ood of judgment, should 
Bat judge you as you are? 

This is not to be considered at all in the light of a profane 
use of the name of the Creator, as in oaths and exclama- 
tions ; and while top may easily have been misheard by the 
scribe for ' God,' the latter word, though the meaning is of 
course the same, adds to the power and grandeur of the 
passage." Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 45. 
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Wliat Mr. Collier calls "a bold and strikiiig emenda- 
tion," deserves rather to be characterised aa rash and wan- 
ton in the extreme. 

That very expression, which did not suit the taste of 
the Manuscript-correctoi, occurs in another mighty poet, — 
one whose fame is as imperishable as Shakespeare's. In 
the sixth Canto of the Purgatorio, Dante, having met with 
certain spirits who were anxious to obtain the prayers of 
the living, thus addresses his conductor ; 

" E' par che ta mi ni^hi, 
luce mia, espreaao in alctm testo, 
Che decreto del Cielo orazion pi^hi : 
E queste genti pr^an pur di questo. 
Sarebbe dunque lore speme vaoa? 
O uoa m* 6 il detto tuo ben manifesto?" 

Virgil replies ; 

" La mia scrittura i piana, 
E la speranza di costor non falla, 
8e ben si guarda con la mente sana; 
Chi cima dt giu£cio non s' awalla, 

Perchfc fooo d' amor compia in un pnnto 
Gi6 che dee soddis&r chi qui e' astalla," &c. 

V. 28, sqq. 

Act ii. 90. 2. 
" Not with fond ehekeli of the tested gold," &c. 

" It is spelt tickles in the old copies, but the true word 
may be circles; and the manuscript corrector of the folio, 
1632, has altered ' sickles' to sirkles, paying no other atten- 
tion to the spelling of the word. Nevertheless • shekels' 
may be right, and it is used, exactly with the same spelling, 
by Lodge in his ' Oatharos,' 1591, sign, c, where we read. 
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* Here in Athens the father hath suffi-ed his sonne to 
bee hanged for forty »icklet, and hee worth four hundred 
talents.' " Notes and Etnendatkmt, &c. p. 45. 

After the quotation from Lodge, Mr. Collier might 
hare been sure that the Manuscript-corrector's alteration 
was quite wrong. Compare also Feele's David and £eth-- 
labe; 

" 'ITiat BO I might have pven (Lee for thy pains 
Ten silver shtkeU [old ed. " eickles"] and a. golden waiat." 
Works, ii. 63, ed. Dyce, 1829. 

" Circles of gold" I conceive, could only mean crowra 
{diadems') of gold. (In Macbeth, act i. sc. 5, we have " the 
golden round," >. e. diadem.) 

Act iii. sc. 1. 

" Servile to all the eky^ influences." 

Our lexicographers adduce no other example of "skyey" 
except the present. Perhaps Shakespeare found it in a 
writer, from whom (as will afterwards be shewn) he bor- 
rowed a remarkable expression for Macbeth ; 

" So on I hasl«d at my jades behest, 
As whilom Phaetou in hie sh/ey carte," &c. 
A Fig for Fortune, 1596, by Anthony Copley, p. 20. 

Act iiL ac. 1, 

" her combinate husband." 

The late W. S. Rose, after giving some instances of 
the " close Mid whimsical relation there often is between 
English and Italian idiom," concludes with this remark. 
" Thus every Italian scholar understMids • her combinate 
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hutbaTuT to mean her husband elect ; and at this hour there 
is nothing more commonly in an Italian's mouth than * Se 
si puo combinarla' (if we can bring it to bear), when speak- 
ing with reference to any future arrangement." Note on 
hb translation of Orlando Furioto, vol. iv, 47. 
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Act ii. 8C. 1. 

" Ant. S- Tou would aU this time have proved, there is no 
time for all things. 

" Dro. S. Many, and did, sir ; namelj m no time to recover 
hair lost by natore." 

' So the first folio erroneously reads, Malone printed 
" namely, e'en no time" (which sounds oddly enough) ; and 
Mr. Collier adopts it, without mentioning that it is a mo- 
dern reading, — a very unusual oversight in him. 

The second folio gives what is evidently right, — 
" namely, no time to recover hair lost by nature." 



" Uand, Bridget, Marias, Cicely, Gillian, Om." 

In this line, though it rhymes with one ending in " !et 
us in," the modem editors (with the exception of Mr. Col- 
lier, who retains the above spelling) print " Jen'." 

The name should be spelt " Jin" (a contraction oi Jinny; 
see Cotgrave's Diet, in Jannette), 



"Lwx. Have at yoQ with another; that's,— (PiUenf can go» 

tear 

This proverbial question occurs in Day's Law-Tricket, 
1608; 
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" SdU good ia law ; ile fetch him ore of all, 
Get all, porsse all, and be possest of all, 
And thea conclude the match, manie, at lee 
When, can you UUV 



" Far more, &r more, to you do I deelint." 

Mr. Collier observes that this "may be reconciled to 
sense ; but the reading of the corrector of the folio, 1633, 
' incline,' which makes a very trifling change, seems pre- 
ferable." Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 61. 

The Manuscript- corrector merely substituted a word 
more familiar to himself and those of his time tlian " de- 
cline." That the latter is what Shakespeare wrote, is not 
to be doubted : compare Chreene ; " That the loue of a 
father, as it was royall, so it ought to be impartiall, neither 
declining to the one nor to the Other, but as deeds doe 
merite." Penelope's Web, sig. g 4, ed. 1601. 



"Dro. S. Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing like bo 
clean kept : for whyl she sweats ; a man may go over shoes in 
the grime of it." 

So, in all editions, an interrogation-point is wrongly 
put after "why." The words ought to run, — "for why 
she sweats; a man," &c., — "for why" being equivalent 
to because, for this reason that. Compare ; 

" But let me see ; what time a day iat now } 
It cannot be imagin'd by the snnne, 
For wAjr I haue not seene it shine to daie," &e, 

A Warning for Fcare Women, 1599, aig. B 4. 
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" Content be lies, and bathes Mm in the flune, 
And goes 
Not forth, 
For why he cannot liue without the same." 

Greene's Neuer too laU, mg. p 2, ed. 1611. 
" Thomas, kneele dowae ; and, if thou art resolu'd, 
I will absolue thee here from all thy sinnes, 
For why the deed is meritorionB." 

The TrouiUsoTM Saiffne of King John {Part Sec.), 
sig. l2, ed. 1622. 

Act iv. ac 2. 
" A devil in an everlastiiig garment bath him," &c. 

The following description of a Sergeant is worth quoting, 
as it was drawn, no doubt, from the life : *' One of them 
had on a hufie-leather jerkin, all greasie before with the 
droppings of heere that fell from his beard, and, by his 
fflde, a skeine like a brewers bung knife ; and muffled hee 
was in a cloke tum'd ouer his nose, as though bee had 
beene ashamed to shew his face," (We are afterwards told 
that he is a Sei^eant.) Greene's Quip for an Fpitart 
Courtier, aig. d 3, ed. 1620. 

Act iv. ec. 2. 

" Have you not heard men say. 
That Time comes stealing on by night and day? 
If Ae be in debt and tbeft, and a sergeant in the way, 
Hath he not reason to tuTQ back an hour in a day?" 

In the third line the old copies have " If / be in debt," 
Malone altered " i" to " he," — ^which his successors adopt. 
Rowe read, " If I^me be in debt," &c., and, I think, 
rightly: in the ms. used for the first folio, the word (because 
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it had occurred so often just before) was probably written 
here contractedly, " T," which the compositor might easily 
mistake for " I." 



" Ant S. Ayoid then, fiend." 

"The manuscript-corrector of the folio, 16S2, has it, 
* Avoid, Ikou fiend 1' which is probably accurate, but the 
change is trifling." Collier's Notes and Emertdatiotu, &c. 
p. 62. 

Here the Manuscript-corrector has anticipated me. 
On the margin of the Varior. Shakespeare, I noted down 
what follows several years ago. " The word * then' seems 
uncalled for by any thing that Dromio has just said : An- 
tipholus had already declared that the lady was ' Satan' 
and 'the devil:' — surely, the right reading is 'Jvoid thee, 
^endl'" 

I must add, — first, that " thee" is preferable to " tkou," 
because it comes nearer the old reading " then ;" and 
secondly, that " jivoid thee, jicnd .'" is much more com- 
mon than "Avoid, ihaa fiend !" (the former occurs fre- 
quently even in modem writers ; e,g. 

" Avoid iket, fiend! with cruel hand 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand," £c. 

Scott's Mvnmn, c. vi.) 

Act iv. so. 4. 
'^Ant. E. You minion, you ; are these your customers f" 
"A. customer is used in Othello for a common woman. 
Here it seems to signify one who visits such women" Ma- 

LONE. 

This is the only note on the passage ; and a surprising 
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■ note it la. — •" Your ctutomert" means nothing more than — 
the people who frequent your house. ("Auentore, a cutto- 
mer, a conuner or a frequentor to a place." Florio's Diet.) 

Act y. Bc. 1. 

" The place of <foptA and lony execuldoD.' 
" la amended in manuscript in the folio, 1630, to 
' The plac6 of death and solemn execution.' " 

Collier's Notet and Emendations, &c. p. 63. 

That " depth" was a misprint for " death," I did not 
require the auAority of the Manuscript-corrector to con- 
vince me ; but I am glad that he has pronounced it to be 
so, because the probability of any future editor retaining 
it is thereby considerably lessened. (Even Mr. Collier, 
who gave " death" in his text, was afterwards troubled 
with great doubts whether he had done rightly : see the 
** Addilimial Notes" to his Shakespeare, i. cclxxxv.) 

According to Mr. Hunter, " ' The place of dcp(*' means, 
in the Greek story, the Barathrum, the deep pit, into 
which offenders were cast. So Jonson, — 
' Opinion! let gross opinion sink 
Aa deep as Sarathmm.' 

Every Man in his Stanour, ed. 1601." 
New lUvstr. of Shakespeare, i, 226. 

I do not perceive the appositeness of this quotation 
from Jonson.* In it "Sarathmm" undoubtedly means 
helL Compare De^ei'a Kaights Conjuring, 1607; " In- 

* It ii iocorrectlj cited aboT«. In theqnaito, I60l,it itanda thiu; 
** Opinion, O God let growe opinion linck and be damnd 
Aa dwpe as Barathrum." 

sig. .. 
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raged at which, he Ataig away, and leapt into Sarathrum." 
Sig. c 3. Taylor's fForldi Eighth Wonder; 

" Thus all blaoke Barathram is fill'd with games, 
With lastjng bone-fires, casting solphuivflames." 

p. 67,— TToriM, ed. 1681. 
and his Bawds 

" Cooitns Monarch, high and mighty Die, 
Who of Great Limbo-Lftke Commander is, 
Of Tartary, of Erebus, and all 
Those Kingdomu which men Barathrwa doe call." 

p. 92 (second),— /iia. 



Act V. sc. 1. 

" Sen. O mistress, mistress, shift and save yourself I 
My master and bis man aie both broke loose, 
Beaten the maids a-row, and bound the doctor, 
Whose beard they have sing'd off with brands of fire ; 
And, ever as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 
My roaster preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with scissors nicks him li]ce a fool. 

Mistress, upon my life, I tell you true; 
I have not breath'd almost, since I did see it. 
He cries for you, and tows, if he can take you. 
To scorch your face, and to disfigure you." 

Warburton saw that, in the last line, the true reading 
was "scotch;" but this obvious emendation has been treated 
with contempt by his successors. " ' Scorch,' says Steevens, 
" I believe, is right. He would have punished her as he 
had punished the conjurer before;" — which must have 
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"been "bg tinging off her beard/ — The folio has the very 
same misprint in Macbeth, act iii. sc. 2 ; 

" We hare scorch'd [read " aootoh'd"] the snake, not kill'd it" 

So, too, have all the old editions of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Knight of the Burning Fettle, act iii. sc. 4; 

" Re-enter Georoe, leading a gectmd Man, imth a patch over his nose. 
Oeorge. PoisBant Knight, of the Burning Pestle highly 
See here another wretch, whom this foul beast 
Hath tcorcht [read "scotoh'd"} and scor'd in this inhuman wise 1" 



Act T. so. 1. 

« I think, you all have drank of Circe's cup," 

Malone writes -, " The Buke means to say, I think you 
all are out of your senses ; so below ; — 

' I think you ore all mated, or stark mad.' 

Circe's potion, however, though it transformed the com- 
panions of Ulysses into swine, and deprived them of speech, 
did not, it should seem, deprive them of their reason ; for 
Homer tells us that they lamented their transformation. 
However, the Duke's words are sufficiently intelligihle, if 
we consider them as qieaning — Methinks you all are be- 
come as irrational as beasts." 

But Malone forgets Virgil ; who evidently meant ua to 
understand that those whom Circe had transformed were 
■" deprived of reason ;" 

" Hinc ezaudiri gemitus ineque leonnm, 
Tincla recusantum, et sera sub nocte rudentnm : 
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Setigeriqae Boes, atque in pnesepibus ursi 
Sterire, ac fomite magnontm ulnUre luponun." 

^n, TiL 15. 

" Resembling those Grrecians, that, with Vlyase^ diink- 
ing of Circes drugges, lost both forme and memorie." 
Greene's Neuer too late, sig. q 4, ed. 1611. 



" The following lines," says Mr. Collier, " as they are 
printed in the folio, 16S3, have heen>the source of con- 
siderable cavil : 

' Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 
Of yon, my bods, and till this present hone 
My heavy burden are delivered.' 

That the above is corrupt there can be no question ; and 
in the folio, 163S, the printer attempted thus to amend the 
passage; — 

* Thirty-three years have I been gone in travail 
Of you, my Bons ; and till this present hour 
My heavy burdena are delivered,' 

Malone gave it thus; — 

' Twen^-five years have I but gone in travul 
Of you, my sons ; until this present honr 
My heavy burden not delivered.' 

The manuscript-corrector of the folio, 1633, makes the 
slightest possible change in the second line, and at onCQ 
removes the whole difficulty ; he puts it, — 
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' Thirty-tliree years have I been gone in trsrail 
Of you, mj bohb, and at this present bonr 
M;^ heavy burdens ore delivered.' " 

Notes and Emendatioru, &c. p. 64. 

I cannot tliink, with Mr. Collier, that, when the Manu- 
script-corrector altera "till"to*'aVlifi"''"'*^'^ ilightest 
poMiible change." The utter improbability that" ai" should 
have been miataken for " till" either by scribe or com- 
positor, strongly warrants the belief that the latter word 
was really the poet's: and I must be allowed to repeat 
here what I formerly advanced in my Remarki on CoUier's 
and Knighl'i ed». of Shakespeare, viz.; — "I have little 
doubt that the genuine text is, — 

' and till this present hour 
My heavy burden n^er delivered.* 

Out early printers sometimes mistook ' ne'er' (written nere) 
for are" p. 30. 

With respect to the first line of the passage, as it is 
given above with the imprimatur of the Manuscript-cot- 
rector, — 

" Tkai^thrte years have I bem gone in travail," — 

Mr. Collier can hardly mean that " Thirty-three" is right, 
because the Manuscript-corrector has allowed that number 
to stand (see Theobald's note, or Mr. Collier's own note, 
ad I.) ; and surely we may more than suspect that " been" 
was arbitrarily substituted for "but" by the editor or 
printer of the second folio. 
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The quarto and the folio have " Enter Leonato, gouer- 
nour of Messina, Itmogen his wife," &c. (and again at the 
commencement of Act ii. they make " his wife" enter with 
Leonato.) " It is therefore dear," says Mr. Collier ad 1., 
" that the mother of Hero made her appearance before the 
audience, although she Bays nothing throughout the co- 
medy ;" and the same gentleman, in his Notes and Emen' 
dations, &c., remarks, that " the manoscript-corrector of 
the folio, 16S2, has expunged the words Injiogen, his wife, 
as if the practice had not then been for her to appear before 
the audience in this or in any other portion of the comedy." 
p. 66. 

The great probability is, that she never appeared brfore 
any audience in any part of the play, and that Theobald 
was right when he conjectured that " the poet had in his 
first plan designed such a character, which, on a survey of 
it, he foiind would be superfluous, and therefore he left it 
out." One thing I hold for certain, viz. that, if she ever 
did figure among the drmnatis personae, it was not as a mere 
dummy : there are scenes in which the mother of Hero 
must have spoken ; — she could not have stood on the stage 
without a word to say about the disgrace of her daughter. 



" Leon. How many gentlemen have you lost in this action ? 
Mess. But few of ang sort, and none of name." 
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According to Monck Mason, " of any lori" means — 
of an; kind whatsoever ; an interpretation which, tiiough 
manifestly wrong, has found approvers. The reply of the 
Messenger is equivalent to — Bnt few gentlemen of any 
rank, and none of celebrity. So presently he says to 
Beatrice, " I know none of that name, lady ; there was none 
such in the army of any lort." So, too, in Midmmmer- 
Night't Dream, act iii. sc. 3 ; 

" Done of noble sort 
Would so offend a vii^:" 

and in Jonson's Every Man in hia Humour, — Works, 
u ^, ed. GifTord ; " A gentleman of your sort, parts," &c. : 
and in A Warning for Faire Women, 1599 ; 

" The Qiieene our mistris 
Allowes tills boiutty to all commers, nmch more 
To gentlemen of your sort.' 



" or do you play the flouting Jack, to tell us Onpid is a good 

hare-finder, and Tulcan a rare carpenter?" 

Mr- Knight prints " from two correspondents" an ex- 
planation of this passage, — which explanation he has no 
doubt is the right one. I am inclined to flunk bo too. 
But it was given long ago by ToUet. 



Act i. sc. 1. 
" Bene. Like the old tale, my lord : it is not so, nor twas 
not so ; but indeed God forbid it should be so." 

Blakeway {see the Varior. Shakespeare) has preserved, 
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from the relation of his "great aunt," a very corioos 
story, which may really be a modemiaed verdon of " the 
old tale" heie alluded to : but he was not aware that one 
of the circumstances in the good lady's narrative is bor- 
rowed irom Spenser's Faerie Queene ; 

" When she arrived at the house, and knocked at the 
door, no one answered. At length she opened it, and 
went in. Over the portal of the hall was written, Be bold, 
be bold, but not too bold; she advanced. Over the stair- 
case, the same inscription : she went up. Over the en- 
trance of a gallery, the same : she proceeded. Over the 
door of a chamber, Se hold, be bold, but not too bold, lest 
that your heart'a-blood thould run cold," &c. Blakeway's 
Tale. 

" And, as she lookt about, she did behold 
How over that same dore was likewise writ, 
Be bolde, be bolde, and every where, Be bold; 
That mucb she moz'd, yet could not conatrue it 
By any ridling skill or commnne wit. 
At last she spyde at tliat rowmes n[^)er end 
Another yron dore, on which was writ, 
Be not too bold; whereto though she did bend 
Her earnest minde, yet wist not what it might intead." 
The Faerie Queene, B. iiL C. xL st 54. 



Act i. sc. 1. 

" D. Pedro. Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his qniver in 
Venice, thou wilt qnake for this shortly," 

Long before this comedy was produced, various writers 
had characterised Venice as the place where Cupid "reigns 
and revels." So Greene ; " Hearing tiiat of all the citties 
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in Europe, Venice hath most semblance of Venus vanities 
.... Because therefore thie great city of Venice is holden 
Loues Paradice," &c, Neuer too late, sig. a 2, ed. 1611. 
^^At a somewhat later period, Coryat's Crudities made the 
Venetian courtesans well known in England. 



Act i 8c. 1. 

" Bene. I have almost matter enough in me for such on em- 
bassage ; and so I commit joo-:— 

Claud. To the tuition of God : From my house (if I had 

ity-" 

There is the same sort of joke in the translation of the 
Merusckmi, 1595, by W. W. [William Warner ?] ; 

" iten. What, mine owne Penicalus 7 
Peit. Yours (i^th), bodie and goods, if I had any." 

Sig. B. 



Act i. so. 3, 
" What is he Jbr a fool that betrotLs himself to unquietness T 

I have elsewhere observed {RemarJa on ColHer'i and 
Knighfi editioru of Shakespeare, p. 33) that " What it he 
for afoot" is equivalent to — What manner of fool is he, — 
What fool is he ? — So in Middleton's A Mad World, my 
Masters; " What is she for a fool would marry thee, a 
madman ?" Works, ii. 421, ed. Dyce. And compare War- 
ner's i^Ttmc, &c.; " And ivkat art thou for a man that 
,thou shouldest be fastidious of the acquaintance of men V 
Sig. a 4, ed. 1597. 
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" So deliver I up m^ tipea, and away to tjaist Peter for the 
heaveta : he shews me where the bachelorB Edt, and there liv^ we 
as merry ae the day ia long." 

With the above very erroneous punctuation the pas- 
sage stands in all the modem editions, except that of Mi. 
Knight, who properly follows the old copies in pointing 
it, " — and away to Saint Peter : for the heavetu, he ikewi 
me," &c. That "for the heavens" is nothing more than a 
petty oath has been proved by GriiTord, Jonson's JForis, ii. 
68, vi. 333. 



Act ii 80. 1. 
" D. Pedro. My visor is Philemon's roof; within the hoose 
is Jove. 
Hen. Why, then yoor visor should be thateh'd. 
D. Pe^ro. Speak low, if you speak lore." 

" Perhaps," says Blakeway, " the author meant here 
to introduce two of the long fourteen-syllable verses so 
common among our early dramatists, and the measure of 
Golding's translation [of Ovid]." Nobody, I should sup- 
pose, that has eyes and ears, could doubt it. But are ^e 
lines Shakespeare's own, or taken (at least partly) from 
some poem of the time which has perished ? To me they 
read like a quotation. 



Act ii. sc. 1. 
" Bene. Well, I would you did like me! 
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Marg. So would not I, for your own sake; for I have many 
ill qnalities. 

Bene. WUch is one? 

Marg. I say vaj prayers aloud. 

Bew. I loTo you the better; the hearera may arj, A mm. 

Mcag. God match me with a good dancer! 

Balth. Amen. 

Marg. And God keep him out of my sight, when die dance 
is done I — Answer, derk. 

jBottA. No more words: Ae clerk is answered." 

From a note in Mr. Eniglit'a edition I learn that Tieclc 
would give to Balthazar all the speeches in the above dia- 
logue which are now assigned to Benedick; and several 
years before seeing that note, I had made, in my copy of 
the Variorum S/utkespeare, the alteration which the Ger- 
man critic proposes. Mr. Knight remarks that, though 
Tieck is probably right, " still Benedick may first address 
Margaret, and then pass on, leaving Balthazar with her." 
I cannot think so. Benedick is now engaged with Bea- 
trice, as is evident from what they presently say. Besides, 
— is not the effect of the scene considerably weakened^* if 
Benedick enters into conversation with any other woman 
except Beatrice ? 

Two prefixes, each beginning with the same letter, are 
frequently confounded by transcribers and printers : so, in 
IJoDe's Jiobour's loit, act ii. sc. 1, six speechet in luccettion 
which belong to Biron are assigned in the folio to Boyet. 

■ Shortly before hii death, Mr. Kenney the dramatiit told me, thati 
haTing apent much time in eiaminiiig each play of Shakespeara, acene by 
wene, merely with a view to ascertaio what were ila media in point of con- 
ttmction, distribution of the dialogue, stage- effectiTeneaa, Sic, he had cone 
to the coDcluaJon that Shakespeare, eren in the lerieat minutira, was a con- 
;e artirt. 
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Indeed, we sometimes find in old playa auch mistakes in 
the prefixes as it is impossible to account for : of this we 
have an instance in the present comedy, towards the close 
of which, the words, " Peace, I will stop your mouth," — ■ 
words that indubitably belong to Benedick, — are assigned, 
bolJi in the quarto and in the folio, to Leonato. 



" but civil, count, civil as an orange." 

It may be noticed that a " civil (not a Seville) orange" 
was the orthography of the time. See Cotgrave's Diet, in 
"jiigre-tkuce" and in " Onmge." 



Act ii. sc. 3. 

" JEnter Bkhedick and a Boy." 

Mr. Collier (ad 1.) observes ; " In the old copies Braie- 
dick enters ' alone' before the boy makes his appearance ; 
and the reason is obvious, for Benedick should ruminate, 
and pace to and fto, before he calls the boy. In all the 
modem editions ' Benedick and a Boy' enter together : a 
very injudicious arrangement." Mr. Collier has accord- 
ingly given the opening of the scene thus; 

" Enler Benedick. 
Bene. Boy I 

EnUr a Bog. 



but probably, when Mr. CoUier reprints his Shaketpeare, 
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he will acquiesce in the modem arrangement, since the 
Manuscript-corrector of the folio, 1632, has added to the 
entrance of Benedick, " Boy foUowing." — The truth is, the 
entrances of " such small deer" as Pages are frequently 
omitted in the old copies of plaja. Compare Dekker's 
Match me in London, 1631, where a scene commences thus; 

" Enier Don John. 
Joh. Boy 1 
Pack, My lord ?" kc. 

p. 54 [55], — the entrance of the page 
Pacheco not heing marked. 



" he hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-Btring, and the little 
hangnum dare not ehoot at him." 

Parmer says that this character of Cupid is from Sid- 
ney's Arcadia (B. ii. p. 156, ed. 1598), where we are told 
that Jove appointed Cupid 

" In this our world a hangman for t« be 
Of all those fooles that will have all they see." 

Perhaps so. But I suspect that "hangman" is here 
equivalent to — rascal, rogue. {In Johnson's Diet, sub 
" Hangman" the present passage is cited to exemplify the 
word employed as a term of reproach.) It is at least cer- 
tain that hangman, having come to signify an executioner 
in general — (so in Fletcher's Prophetess, act iii, sc. 1, Dio- 
clesian, who had stabbed Aper, is called " the hangman of 
Vplusius Aper;" and in Jacke Drums Entertainement, Bra- 
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baat Junior, being prevented by Sir Edward from stabbing 
himtelf, declares that he 19 too wicked to live, — 

" And therefore, gentle knight, let mine owne liand 
Be mine own hangman." 

Sig. H 3, ed. 1616)— 

was afterwards used as a generd term of reproach (so in 
6uy Earl of Wanokk, a Tragedy, printed in 1661, but 
acted much earlier ; " Faith, I doubt you are some lying 
hangman" i. e. rascal). 



" And made a push at chance and anAerance." 

This passage was misunderstood, till Mr. Collier ex- 
plained " push" to be an interjection (a form of pith), — ■ 
referring to some of my editions for examples of its use. 
J subjoin two others ; 

" Pern. Deare friend — 
Fer. Push, meet me." 

The Tn/aU o/Chew^, 1605, sig. C 4, 

" 6rac, But I prithee practise some milder behauiour 
at the ordinarie, be not al madman. 

Jcul. Push, ile bee all obseruatiue," &c. 

Everie Woman in her Humor, 1609, sig. b 2. 

I may add ; 

" Well, jest on, gallants ; and, vncle, you that make a 
pish at the Black Art," &c. 

Day's Law Trickes, 1608, sig. i 2. 
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Act V. 8C. 1, 

" Scambling, oat-&ciiig, taaiaaa-mon^ring hajs." 

Here Mr. Knight, alone of the modern editors, follows 
the old copies in printing " fashion-monging," — and rightly, 
for instances of that form are not wanting in our early 
authors: so in Wilson's Coblert Prophecie, I594<; 

" Then where will be ihe schoUeiB all^orieB, 
Wheie the Lawier with hia dilatories, 
Where the Courtier with his bmuerie, 
And the moaej-numging mate with all his knanerie 7" 



Act V. Bc. 1. 
" I will bid thee draw, as we do the minsti^ls.'' 

"Js we bid the mmitrelt" means, according to Malone, 
" draw the bows of their fiddles ;" according to Mr, Collier, 
*' draw their instruments out of their cases," The latter 
seema the more probable explanation : compare Dekker's 
Satiromattix, 160S ; " Haue the merry knaues pul'd their 
fiddle cases ouer Uieir instruments eares V Sig. B 2. 



Act T^ sc. 1. 
" Dog. Come, you, sir; if justice caimot tame 3rou, she shall 
ne'er weigh more reaxona in her balance." 

This quibble between reasons and raisins is found again 
in Hhtilta and Cressida, act ii. sc. 2. Indeed, it is as old 
as the lime of Skelton, who says in his Speke, Parrot i 
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" Grete reysons with resons be now reprobitante, 
For reysons ar no resons, but reeona cnirant." 

Works, ii. 22, ed, Dyce (where these lines were 
for the first time printed). 
See also Dekker's Ovilei Abaanacke, 1618, sig. f 2. 



Act T, BC 2. 

" I give tbee the bucklcrB," 

». e, I yield, lay aside all thoughts of defence. So Cot- 
grave, in his Diet, (siib Oaigni), has "Jetele dotme gatgni 
.... I ffiue thee the bucklert" 



Act V. 80. 2. 

" Yonder's old coS at home." 

That, in such expiessioos, " old" ia equivalent to 
"great, abundant," was never doubted, I suppose, bj any 
one except the critic who reviewed my ed. of Beaumont 
and Fletcher in Churton's lAterary RegUter. — Cotgrave, in 
his Diet., has ; " Faire le diable de vauuert. To play reaks, 
to keep an old coile, or horrible stirre." I know not if it 
has been observed that the Italians use (or at least for- 
merly used) " vecchio" in the same sense ; 

" PerchS Corante abbondoaaTa il &eno, 
£ dette tm vtcchio colpo in buI terreno." 

Pulci, — Morg. Mag. c. xv, st.'Sl. 
" E so ch* c^li ebbe di vecchie paure." 

Id. c. six. at. 80. 

(It is rather remarkable that Florio, in his Diet,, has not 
given this meaning of " vecchio.") 
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Act i. Bc. 1. 
" King. Well, iit you out: go home, Birch, adiea." 

In Ids note on these words Mr. Collier says, " The 
folio has 'Jit you out,' which may be right." Assuredly 
not : and, if the passage cited by Steevens from Bishop 
Sanderson be thought insufficient to shew that the quarto 
gives the true reading, here is another passage which puts 
the matter beyond all doubt ; 

King of Naiiar, will onely you 8t( out t 

Nau. No, King of Fraance, my blond's as bot as thine, 
And this my weapon shall con£nne my words." 

The TtyaU of Ckmalry, 1605, sig. a 3. 



Act i. so. 1. 
" Binm. How low soever the matter, I hope in God for high 

LoTtg. A high hope for a low having : God grant us patience 1 
Biron. To hear, or forbear hearing? 

Long. To hear meekly, Ear, and to laugh moderately; or to 
forbear both." 

In this passage the old eds. give " A high hope for a 
low heaven," Theobald (whose alteration has generally 
been adopted) substituted "having" for ^'heaven." 
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From Mr. Collier's Notes and Emendaltont, p. 8S, we 
leam that " the correctrn: of the folio, 163S, says that vie 
ought to erase ' heaven' for hearing ; — 

' A high hope for a low hearing .* G od grant us patience V' 

What Biroii adds seems consequent upon it, when he asks 
whether the patience prayed for is to be granted, ' to hear, 
or to forbear hearing.' " 

I shall not discuss the question whether Theobald's 
" having" be right or wrong (Mr. Collier, in his edition of 
Shakespeare, says, Theobald "was probably right;" in the 
Notes and Emendations he says, Theobald " was most likely 
wrong"). As to the Manuscript-corrector's emendation, 
"hearing," — I strongly suspect that it was made merely 
in consequence of his finding that word in the next speech. 
But is " hearing" the right reading in Biron's speech? 
No; it is manifestly wrong: what immediately follows 
proves that it is a mistake of the scribe or the printer for 
" laughing," — the excellent correction of Steevens, which 
Malone calls " plausible," and which the later editors do 
not even mention. 



" Biron. Well, Ear, be it as the style shall give us cause to 
cimb in the merriness." 

" The manuscript-corrector has altered ' clime in the 
merriness' of the old copies, to ' chime in in the merriness,' 
in allusion to the laughable contents expected in Armado's 
letter^ ' in llie merriness' of which the King and his com- 
panions hope to ' chime in* or participate." Collier's 
Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 82. 
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But we can hardly doubt tiiat on the word "ityle" a 
quibble was intended, which is destroyed by the Manu- 
script-corrector's alteration. Compare, in act iv. sc, 1,— 

"B(»/et. I am much deceiv'd, but I remember the ttyle. 
Frin. Else your msiaoTy i§ bad, going o'er it erewhile." 

So also, in Dekker's Sattro-mtutix, 1603, Asinios Bubo,, 
who has been reading a booh, says of it^ author, " The 
whoorson made me meete with a hard ttile in two or 
three places as I went ouer him.'" Sig. c 4. And in. 
Day's lie of GuU, 1606 ; " But and you vsde such a high 
and eleuate itile, your auditories low and humble vnder- 
standings should neuer crall ouer't." Sig. f. 



Act ii. sc. 1. 

" Now, madam, summon up your tUartat spirits." 

" To this line," says Mr. Collier (Notet and Emenda^- 
tions, &c. p. 83), " Steevens has appended a note in which 
he observes, that ' Dear, in our author's language, has 
many shades of meaning : in the present instance and the 
next, it appears to signify, best, most powerful.' The 
fact is (if we may trust the corrector of the folio, 1633) 
that ' dearest' was a misprint for clearent ; and it b easy 
to see how cl might be mistaken for d. He gives the 
line 1 — 

' Now, madam, summon up your clet^eat spirits ;' 

that is, her brightest and purest ^irits, that the Princess 
might adequately discharge the important embassy en- 
trusted to her by her father." 

But we are not to " trust the corrector of the folio. 
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1632," when he rashly alters "dearest" to " clearest" only 
because, during his time, the former word had become 
rather obsolete in the sense which it bears here. That 
'* dearest" is the true lection, and that Steevens explained 
it T^htly, we have proof (if proof were required) in a line 
of Dehker, who applies to " spirits" an epithet synony- 
mous with " dearest," 

" CaU vp your batieat apiritt ; the lady's come." 

IfU he not good, Ihe Diuel ia in it, 1612, sig. c 3. 



Act iL Bc. 1. 
" Rob. No point, with my knife." 

The double negative of the French, with a quibble. 
(It occurs again in act v, sc. 2.) We occasionally meet 
with it in passages of our old plays where no quibble is 
intended. So in Jack Drum* Entertainment ,■ 

" I will belpe you to a wench, MounBteur, 
MotM. Ifo point, a bume childe feere de fire." 

Sig. c. ed. 1616. 

mA in The Witdome of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600; "Vat, 
you go leave a de bride ? tis no point good fashion," 
S^. D 2: and sometimes we find it when the speakers 
are Englishmen. 



Act ii. BC. 1. 
" His tongue, aU impatient to speai and not gee. 
Did stumble with haste in his eye-aight to be ; 
All senses to that sense did maJce their repair, 
To fed only looking on fairest of fair." 
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Od the first line of this passage the foUowing notes are 
found in the Fariortan Shaketpeare: — 

"That is — his tongue being impatiently desirous to see 
as well as speak." Johnson. 

"Although the expresfdon in the text is extremely odd, 
I take the sense of it to he, that — his tongue envied the 
quickness of his eyes, and strove to be as rapid in its 
utterance, as they ia their perception. Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, Nov. 1786." Steevens. 

Now, it would he difficult to say which of these notes 
is least to the purpose. The context distinctly shews that 
the meaning is — His tongue, ttot able to endure the having 
merely the power (^ speaking without that of seeing. 

Again, on the fourth line we find, ibid. : — 

" Perhaps we may better read : * To feed only iy look- 
ing.' " Johnson. 

There is no necessity for any alteration. The meaning 
is — That they might have no feeling but that of looking. 



" Arm. How hast thou purchased this experience!' 
IHoth. By my penny of observatdon." 

The old eds. have "penne of observation." Hanmer, 
whose reading has been adopted by all later editors, altered 
" penne" to "penny." — But the manuscript-corrector of the 
folio, 1633, reads, "By my pain of observation," — that is, 
says Mr. Collier (Notes and Emendations, Sec. p. 85), " by 
the paina he had taken in observing the characters of men 
and women. What most militates against this alteration is 
the figurative use of the word * purchased,' for obtained. 
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by Annado.*' Instead of '* Wliat most ntiUtateiagaitut this 
alteration," Mr. Collier ought to have sud, " What utterly 
annihilates this alteration." 



Act iii. Gc. 1. 

" Dread prince oi plackets." 

Concerning "placket," see Steevens's Amnerian note on 
King Lear, act iii. sc. 4 ; and Diet, of Arch, and Prov. 
Words, by Mr. Halliwell; who observes; " Nares, Dyce, 
and other writers, tell us &placket generally signifies a pet- 
ticoat, but their quotations do not bear out this opinion." 
I still think that in the quotations referred to, as well as in 
the present passage, "placket" is equivalent to petticoat. 
A writer of the age of Charles the Second uses "plackets" 
in the sense of aprons (perhaps oi petticoats) ; " The word 
Love is a fig-leaf to cover the naked sense, a fashion brought 
up by Eve, the mother of jilts : she cuckolded her husband 
with the Serpent, then pretended to modesty, and fell a 
making plackets presently." Crowne's Sir Courtly Nice, 
actii. p. 13, ed. 1685. 



Act iv. sc. 1. 
" A stand where you may make iii^ fairest shoot. 
Frin. I thank my beauty, I am fair that shoot, 
And thereupon thou speak'st &e forest shoot. 
" • " " • Sot fau"? alack for woe I 
For. Yes, madam,_^wr. 
Prin. Nay, never paint me now: 

Where ^^M- is not, pruse caooot mend the brow. 
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Fair payment for foul words is more than due. 

For. Nothing but,/^ is that which yon inherit. 

Prin. See, see ! my beauty will be saVd by merit. 
O, heresy in_^jB-, fit for these days! 
A giving hand, though foul, shall have,^Hr praise." 

" The corrector of the folio, 1632, has it,— 

' O, heresy in/oitA, fit for these days F 

which is probably right, although Shakespeare, like many 
other poets of his time, uses 'fair' ior fairness or beauty." 
Collier's Notes and Emendatiom, &c. p. 87. 

Surely the contest proves the Manuacript-corrector to 
be altc^ther wrong. Here fair* is, of course, equivalent 
to — beauty ; in which sense Milton (though his editors do 
not notice it) uses the word in Paradise Lost ; 

" no fan- to thine 
Equivalent or second." 



" IhilL If a taleni be a claw, look how he claws him with a 
talent." 

To the examples of talent used for talon the following 
may be added. 

" Or buying armes of the herald, who giues them the 

* Incredible as it may aeem, the reTiewel of my ed. of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in a periodical called Chuiton's UUratj/ Reffiiler, denied that/air 
ever meant — beauty. The following couplet in SjlvertWe Ok BarUa would 
be alone nifficient to detemine that it did : 

"Camdng her ait in a rich eaue chaire, 
Iliniaelfe, at ease, (lem and renewi herein" [the original having 
"aei diuinea Awutu"]. BgthuHa' i Rescue, p. 502, ed. IGil. 
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Lion without tongue, bule, or talentt," Nash's Pierce 
Pennilette hit Supplication, sig. F 4, ed. 1595. 

" 'She Griffia halfe a bird, and balfe a beast, 
Strong-arm'd with mightie beak, talUnta, oad creast." 

Baxter's Sir P. Sidneys Owania, 1606, sig. h. 
" A eecond I^cenix rise, of larger wing. 
Of Btronger talent, of more dreadinll beake," &c. 

Dekker'a Whore o/B^aylon, 1607, sig. f 2. 



" Biron [tuKfe]. O rhymes are gards on wanton Cupid's hose ; 
Disfigure not his shape." 

So Mr. Collier in hia edition of Shakespeare (from a 
MS. correction in Lord Ellesmere'a copy of the first folio) 
for the misprint of the old copies, " shop." 

" A question has been agitated whether we ought to 
read shape or tlop. Theobald was in favour of slop, and 
his conjecture is confirmed by the corrector of the folio, 
1632." Notet and Emendations, &c. p. 89. 

I nevertheless am inclined to think that the right read- 
ing is " shape ,-" in the first place, because the poet would 
hardly have used the word slop immediately aSter. hose; 
and secondly because, in Fletcher's Beggars' Bush, act v. 
so, 1, the first folio has, — 

" who assur'd me, Florio 
Liv'd in some merchant's sJuip," — 

a misprint which, in the second folio, is properly altered 
to " shape." 

(JShapevaB often anciently spelt shap, — a form occa- 
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sionally found even in hss, of Shakespeare's Hme: hence 
the greater probablli^ of the word being mistaken by a 
compositor for shop.) 



" Pot what ia inward between us, let it pass : — ^I do beseech 
thee, remember tkt/ courtett/; — I beseecb thee, apparel thy head." 

So the passage is given in all copies ancient and 
modem. Malone saw that the addition of the word 
" not" was absolutely necessary for the sense ; and yet 
he did not venture to introduce it into the text! No- 
thing can be more evident than that Shakespeare wrote, 
" remember not thy courteiy." Holofemes had taken off 
his hat ; and Armado condescendingly says, — ^Don't stand 
on courtesy, apparel thy head. 



" A lady toaltd o&out with diamonds !" 

It may be noticed that Marlowe, in his Dido, had made 
Ganymede describe himself as " waWd in with eagle's 
wings." Workt, ii. 366, ed. Dyce. 



Act T. sc. 2. 
" Bos. *Ware pencils ! Howf let me not die your debtor," &c 

So the line stands in all editions, 
I have no doubt that we ought to print, " 'Ware pen- 
cils, ho!" — the "how" of the early copies being merely 
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the old spelling of "ha". It would be easy to adduce 
many inataiices of that spelling. So, in the last scene of 
The Taming of a Shreto, ed. 1594, the Tapster, finding 
Sly asleep, calls out, " What how {i. e. ho], Slie ! awake 
for shame" (which in the later eds. is erroneously altered 
to " What note," &c.). So too in The History of Stttkeley, 
1605, 

" Are the gates shut alreadie? opeu how [t. t. ho!]." 

Sig. e8. 

and afterwards, " Some water, water howe [i. e. ho !]." 
Sig. L. 

See also ray reraurks on Anthony atid Cleopatra, act i. 
sc. S, in this volurae. 

In the present passage " ho" is, of course, equivalent 
to cease, stop, — a meaning which formerly it often bore. 



" King. Farewell, mad wenches : you have simple wits. 
Prin. Twenty adieus, my frozen Muscovites. 

Exeunt King, Lords, &c." 

So the modem editors. But they ought to have fol- 
lowed the old copies, which here (cmd here onltf) have, for 
the sake of exact rhyme, " Muscovits." 

Those who are well read in our early poets will re- 
collect the strange liberties which some of them take with 
words when a rhyme is required. 

Act V. sc. 2. 
" Swon, This jest is dry to me. — Fair, gentle meet, 
Tour wit makes wise things foolish." 
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" Flair" (wMch Malone alter^ to " My," and which 
Mr. Knight rejects) is adopted, from the second folio by 
Mr. Collier; and in all probability it was the word here 
tised by Shakespeare. So in Day's LaW'Trickei, 1608, 
we find, " God saue, faire noeete" Sig. b 4. 



Act T. ec. 2. 

"Judas was hang'd on an«lder." 

See Marlowe's Jew of Malta (and note), fForkt, i. 3SS, ed. 
Dyce. 



" Era di sopra a la fonte tin camMio, 
V arior, «i diet, ove e' impiccd Gmda," &c. 

MorganU Mag. c. xxv. st 77. 



" King. The extreme parts of lime extremely form 

[the quarto and the folio " formes"] 
AH causes to the porpoee of hia speed ; 
And often, at his veiy loose, decides 
That which long process could not arbitrate." 

" The passt^," observes Mr. Collier, " is corrupt, and 
the manuscript alteration 'made in the folio, 163S, thus 
sets it right, and renders the sense distinct ; 

' The extreme j«irt(nj time expressl}/ forms 
All causes,' &c.''^ 

Notes and Etaetidaiiotu, &c. p. 96. 
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The Manuscript-corrector's alteration is ingenious; that 
it restores the ori^nal reading, I am far from convinced. 

Strai^ to say, die commentators seem to have been 
puzzled by the word "loote." The only note on that 
word in the Variorum Shakespeare is the following one; 

" At hit very loose may mean at the moment of his part- 
ing, i. e. of his getting loose, or away from us. So, in 
some ancient poem, of which I forgot to preserve either' 
the date or title [the poem is Drayton's Ftjlh Eglogue, 
p. 449, ed. 1619] ; 

' Envy dischaiging all her pois'nons [poys'ned] darts, 
The valiant mind is temper'd with that fire, 
At her fierce looae that weakly never parts [starts], 
But in despight doth force her to retire.' " 

Steevens, 

Zooie is properly the act of discharging an arrow; "the 
archers terme, who is not said to finish the feate of his 
shot before he giue the loose, and deliuer his arrow Irom 
his bow." Puttenham'B ^rfe of English Poesie, 1589, p. 
145. Compare jtf Warning for Faire Women, 1599; 

" Twice, as yon see, this sad distressed man, 
The onely marke whereat foole Murther shot, 
Just in the hose of enuious eager Death, 
By accidents strange and miracnlons, 
Escap't the airow aymed at his hart." 

Sig.E3. 

and Beaumont and Fletcher's Capid's Revenge ; 

" But he shall know ere long that my smart loose 
Can thaw ice, and infiame the wither'd heart 
Of Nestor." 

Act ii. sc. I. 
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Ill a famous passage of Midntmmer-Night'M Dream we 
have the verb, — " loot'd" (on whicli the commentators give 
no note) ; 

" And loos'd his love-shaft smarttj from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts." 

Act iL sc 2. 

*' Detcocher une Jleiche. To shoote, looue, or send an 
arrow from a bow." Cotgrave's Diet, 
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" I could play Erdes rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to mate 
all spK(." 

The expression " make all tpUt" and the similar one, 
" let all tplit" are often met with in early writers. — It 
has not, I helieve, been remarked that they are properly 
nautical phrases : *' He set downe this period with such 
a sigh, that, as the Marrinert lay, a man would haue 
thought al would have spHt a^^aine." Greene's Neuer too 
late, sig. g3, ed. 1611. 



" The cowsUps Udl her pendtmers be; 
In their gold coaU spots yon see," &c. 

The Manuscript-corrector of the folio, 163S, alters 
" taU" to " all," and " coats" to " cup*," See Notes and 
Emendatiom, &c, p. 100, 

The second of these alterations may be right. But 
the first is more than questionable ; and when Mr. Collier 
defended it by observing that " cowslips are never ' tall,' " 
he ought to have considered, that, however diminutive 
they may appear to himself, as he gathers them in those 
sylvan scenes to which (unfortunately for his firiends and 
acquuntances) be has now withdrawn, they might never- 
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theless seem " tall" to Titania and her elves in the Athe- 
nian forest; just as the tuHp was " lofty" to certiun other 
fairies, who held their revels in Kensington Crardens, 
before nature (or rather art) had produced people of 
fashion ; 

" Beneatib a lofty tuHp^i ampU shade 

Sat tiie young lover and th' immortal maid."* 

In a note on the present passage of Shakespeare, the 
following stanza from Drayton's NympMdia is not inaptly 
cited' by J'ohnson ; 

"And for tie Queen a fitting bower, 
Quoth he, is that fair cowaUp^Moer, 

Ob Hipcat^hiU that growetb; 
In all your train there's not a fey 
That ever went to gather May, 
But she hath made it in her way 
The taiUst there that groweth." 



"Her dotage now I do b^a to pi^; 
For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 
Seeking sweet mvows for this hatefttl fool;" Ac. 

So ilalone, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Collier, read with 
the folio and Roberts's quarto. The other quarto has 
"favours;" which (though Mr. Collier says "'«a»our*' 
seems preferable") I think decidedly right. Titania was 

■ Tickell'a Setuinglim Gardeiu. 
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seeking Sowers for Bottom to wear as favourt : compare 
Greene ; " These [fair women] with syren-like allurement 
90 entised these quaint squires, that they bestowed all 
iheiifinoers vpon them ior favours." Quip for an Vpitart 
Courtier, sig. B 2, ed. 16^. 
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"Fast bind, fast ^nd; 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind," 

" The proverb with which the speech ends is given [by 
the Manuscript-correctot of the folio, 1632] differently 
both from quartos and folios; for instead of 'Fast bind, 
fast find,' we have ' Safe bind, Safe find.' " Collier's Note* 
and Emendations, &c. p. 1 15. 

The Manuscript-corrector seems to have made the 
change ** for variation's sake," — Compare Cotgrave's Diet. 
sub Bon. "Bon guet chatse malavenlure : Pro. Good 
watch preuente misfortune; fatt bind, fast ^nd, say we," 



Mesi. Where is my lad>/ f 

For. Here: what would my lord?" 

Mr. Collier, in his ed. oi Shakespeare , having observed, 
" It is clear that he [the Messenger] was not a mere ser- 
vant, not only from the language put into his mouth, but 
because, when he asks, 'Where is my lady V Portia re- 
plies, ' Here j what would my lord ? ' The Messenger was 
a person of rank attending on Portia," — I maintained that 
the reply of Portia was nothing more than a sportive re- 
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joinder to the abrupt exclamation of the Messenger, and 
I cited similar passages from Shakespeare's First Part of 
Henri/ If, act ii. sc, 4, and from his Richard IF. act v. 
sc. 5 {Remarks on Collier't and Knight's editions of Shake- 
speare, p. 55). I have since found the same sort of plea- 
santry in another dramatist ; 

" Enter Peter with a candle. 
Pe. Where are you, tny Lord f 
Hog. Here, my Lady." 
The Bogge hath lost his Pearle, by R. Tailor, 1614, sig. h. 



'* it was my turquoise." 

" Men," says Greene, " weare not jems onely to please 
the sight, but to be defensiues by their secret operations 
against perils." Farewell to FolUe, sig. b 2, ed. 1617 : and 
Steevena's note has made it plain that Shylock valued his 
turquoise, not only as being the gift of Leah, but on ac- 
count of the imaginary virtues ascribed to the stone. The 
following lines of Donne may be added to Steevens's illus- 
trations of the passage ; 

" Aa a compassionate Tvrooyse, 'wMcli doUi tell. 
By looking pale, tie wearer is not well.'' 

Anat. of the World,— Poems, p. 247, ed. 1633. 



Act V. Bc 1. 

" look, how the floor of heaven 
la thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold." 
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So Mr. Collier in his Skaketpeare, fuiopting the read- 
ing of the second folio. That of the first folio, and of 
Heyes's quarto, is " pattens." The other quarto has " pat- 
tents." 

Though Mr. Hunter {New lUuatr. of Shakespeare, i. 
318) says, that " the constellations may not unsuitably be 
spoken of as paitemt, just as we speak of the pattern of 
mosaic work, or the pattern of a flowered or spotted da- 
mask," I still think (see my Remarks on Collier's and 
KnighCt editions of Shakespeare, p. 59) that " patterns" 
is a gross misprint, and that we must undoubtedly read 
"patines," or "pattens," or "patients" (it matters little 
which ; Bee Coles's EngUth-Latin Diet, in " Patine ;" 
Todd's Johnson's Diet, in " Paten ;" and, for an example 
of "pattent," Hunter's New lUuit. of Shakeipeare, ii. 
34fl). 

The poet means that the floor of heaven is thickly in- 
laid with plates, or circular ornaments, of bright gold. 
Compare Sylvester's Du Bartas; 

" Th' Almighties finger fixed many a million 
Of golden tcutchions [the original has "platines dorees"'] in that 
rich paviUion." 

Tht Fourth Z% ofth« First Week, p. 88, ed. 1641. 

" That Bumptuoos canapy, 
The which tb' un-niggard hand of Majesty 
Foudred so thick leilh shields [the original has " esciasoni"'^ so 
shining cleer," &c. 

Id. p. 34. 



*' the moon sleeps with Endymion'' 
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The very same words occur in a writer with whose 
works Shakespeare, we know, was well acquainted ; 

" The moon sleepi with Endtpnion evety day." 

Marlowe's OiAT* El^Ua, — Worhs, m. 136, ed. Dyce. 
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Act iii, sc. 5. 

" The common executioner, 
Whoee Leart th' acoustom'd sight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But first begs pardon: will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops?" 

'* PerHaps ' dies' is to be taken in the sense of causes 
to die ; but the corrector of the folio, 1632, removes all 
doubt, if we may take his repiesentatiou of the original 
text, by substituting kilU. . . . Can dinet have been the 
true word!" Collier's Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 134. 
The old text must be r^ht, because "dies" is evi- 
dently put in opposition to " lives ;" and the Manuscript- 
corrector's alteration must be wrong, because it destroys 
the antithesis. 

"I am afraid," says Steevens, " our bard is at his quib- 
bles again, To die means as well to dip^a thing in a 
colour foreign to its own, as to expire. In this sense, con- 
temptible as it is, the executioner may be said to die as 
well as Uve by bloody drops ;" and he adduces from early 
writers several instances of quibUes on the word die. 

I am strongly inclined to agree with Steevens. In 
the following passage (which escaped his notice) " dying" 
seems to be used just as Shakespeare, according to the 
above explanation, has used " dies" (for we can hardly 
understand " dying" as equivalent either to the dging of 
others or to causing to die) ; 
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" TurbiBe the Dyer stalkes before his dore. 
Like Cfcsar, that by Dying oH did thriue; 
And though the Be^;ar be as proud as poore, 
Yet (like the mortifide) he dyes to Eiie," 

Davies'B Scourge ofFoUy, 1611, Epig. 273. 



Act V. 8c, 4. 
" His crows bequeathing to his bomsh'd brother, 
And all their lands restor'd to Ann agpin 
That were with him esil'd," 

So the old copies. 

The Manuscript- corrector " also introduces an emen- 
dation into the last line but two of the Second Brother's 
speech : — 

' restor'd to thetn a^exa 
That were with him exil'd.' 

The old text is ' him' for them, which may by ingenuity 
be reconciled to propriety ; but them makes the passage 
more easily understood, which here, at least, in the wind- 
ing up of the plot, must have been a main object with the 
poet." Collier's Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 140, 

Mr. Collin will excuse me when I say that this is not 
the only part of his book which is calculated to mislead 
the reader. Who would not suppose, from the language 
used above, that the lection "tkem" was now for the first 
time brought forward ? The fact is, that, Mr. Collier 
alone excepted, every recent editor has printed " them," 
without even thinking it necessary to notice the obvious 
misprint of the old copies. 
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laductiou, 8C. 1. 

" (jo by, S. Jeronimy." 

" Sly's exclamation from ' The Spanisli Tragedy,' ' Go 
by, S. Jeronimy,' has given comroentatore some trouble, 
in consequence of the capital S. before ' Jeronimy.' It 
seems to be merely a printer's blunder (who might fancy 
that St. Jerome was alluded to), and so the old corrector 
treated it, by uuceremoniously putting his pen through 
it." Collier's Notes and Emendations, See, p. 141. 

But is the Manuscript-corrector to be justified in treat- 
ing the "S." so unceremoniously? See lay Semarks on 
ColHer's and Knight's editions of Skakespeare, p. 65. 



Act i, sc. 1. 

" Or so devote to Aristotle's checks." 

" What are ' Aristotle's checks ?' Undoubtedly a mis- 
print for Aristotle's Ethics, formerly spelt ethicks, and 
hence the absurd blunder" [which the Manuscript-cor- 
rector of the folio, 1632, sets right]. Collier's JVofea and 
Emendations, &c. p. 144. See also "Introduction" to that 
volume, p. xi. 

Blackstone conjectured '< ethics" many years ago ; since 
which time the whole reading world, — with the exception 
of Shakespeare's editors, — has been convinced that it is 
the true lection. 
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Act iv. ec. 2. 

" I spied 
An ancient angel coming down the hill" 

"The word * angel' has produced various conjectural 
emendations, the one usually adopted being that of Theo- 
bald, who proposed to read * ancient engle ,•' but we are to 
recollect that the person spoken of was on foot, and we 
have no doubt that rtie word wanting [wanted ?] is artier, 
which we meet with in the margin of the corrected folio, 
163S. As to engle or ingle, which means a person of weak 
understajiding, how was Bloudello to know that ' the Pe- 
dant' was so, by merely seeing him walk down the hill? 
he could see at once that he was an anAler. How ambler 
came to be misprinted ' angel' is a difficulty of perpetual 
recurrence." Collier's Nbtei and Emendations, &c. p. 151. 

I never felt quite satisfied with the emendation " en- 
ghle" (ingeniously as it is supported by Gifford, note on 
B. Jonson's Works, iL 430) ; nor does that of the Manu- 
script-corrector appear to me so certwi as it does to Mr. 
Collier. 

After all, is "anjef* the right reading (though not in 
the sense of messenger, which is quite unsuited to the pas- 
sage), — "an ancient angel" being equivalent to an ancient 
worthy, or simply to on old fellow ? I must not be under- 
stood as answering this query in the affirmative when I 
cite from Cotgrave's Diet, " Angelot a la groese egcaille. 
jfn old Angell; and by metaphor, a fellow of th' old, 
sound, honest, and woithie stamp." 
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" Diana, no queen of viigins, that woold suffer her poor 
knight to be sorprised, without rescue, in the first assault, or 
ransom afterward." 

The words '* Diana, no" and " to be" were supplied 
by Tbeobald, and have been adopted t>y all succeeding 
editors. 

In my Remarks on Collier's and Knight's editions of 
Shakespeare, p. 69, I cited a passage from Drayton, in 
support of my assertion that Theobald had unnecessarily 
introduced the words " to be." That quotation, I under- 
stand, has been considered as insufficient to settle the 
point ; and I now subjoin three other passages, which will 
leare no doubt in the mind of any reader that, according 
to the phraseolt^ of our early au&ors, " to be" is a super- 
fluous addition. 

" If I in this his r^^ royall mgne 
Without repulse should eitff'er Au» remame." 
King Caraastts, — A Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 166, ed. 1610- 

" By which her fruitfiil vine and wholesome &re 
she auff'a'd spottd, to make a childish snare." 

Marlovre's Eero and Leander, — Works, lii. 61, ed. Dyce. 

" Least we should be spotted with the staine of in- 
gratitude, in suffering the princesse iniury cnreuenged." 
Greene's Penelope's Web, sig. d 3, ed. 1601. 
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Act ii. BC. 1. 

" Hel. Wliat I can do, can do no hart to try, 
^ce you set up your reef 'gainst remedy. ' 
He tlut of greatest worke ia fimBher, 
Oft does tfaem by the weakeatminister: 
So holy writ in babes hadi judgmeat shown, 
When judges have been babes. Great floods have flown 
From simple sources ; and great seas have dried, 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 
Ofi expectation fails, and moat oft there 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits, 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most shifts." 

Id the last line the misprint of the old copies, " shifts," 
was altered by Pope to " sits." Mr. Collier in his edition 
of Shakespeare gave "fits" ixom a inanuscript correction 
in a copy of the first folio belonging to Lord Ellesmere : 
"fits" is also the reading of the Manuscript-corrector of 
the folio, 1632 ; and doubtless the true one. 

Mr. Knight puts back into the text the long-discarded 
" shifts ;" and, after telling us that it means " resorts to 
expedients, depends upon chancesi, catches at straws," — 
he proceeds thus; " Whjj then, should not the word 
stand ? A rhyme, it is said, is required to kits. Is it so ? 
Have we a rhyme to this line ? — 

' Oft expectation fails, and most oft there.' 

The couplets are dropped ; and we have three lines of 
blank verse. As well that as one line without a corre- 
sponding line." Now, if Mr. Knight had been more 
familiar vrith our early dramatists, he would have known 
that, in such speeches, " one line without a corresponding 
line" is not unusual, just before the closing couplet. So 
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in 2%e Traoailes of the Three Shirleyt, 1607, by Day, 
W. Rowley, and Wilkina ; 

" Good mindes know this, imprisonment's no shame, 
Tnlesae the caose be foule which blots the name. 
Then all the griefes in my remembrance bee, 
Is that my &tliei's eyes shoold weepe for mee 
And my misfbrtone ; for mine owne mishappe 
Are to my minde as are heaoen's thnnder-clapa, 
Who cUares the ayre off&ale infection, 
And in my thoughts do onely publish this, 
Affliction's due to man as life and sin is." 



Act T. BC. 3. 
" CouM. Which better than the first, dear Heaven, blesst 
Or, ere they meet, in me, nature, cease!" 

So the folio, Malone and Mr. Collier print " cease ;" 
and we may well wonder that they should have rejected 
the older form of the word for one which destroys the 
thyme. Mr. Knight rightly retains " eeue," and quotes 
an instance of it from Chaucer's Troilut and CreiHda, — 
which is going rather too far back : the fact is, Shake- 
speare found it in various works that were to him of recent 
date. E. g. in Phaer and Twyne's ^neidos ; 

" This spoken, with a thought he makes the swelling seas to cease. 
And sunne to shine, and clouds to flee, that did the skies op- 
presse." 

B. I. 8ig. B iii. ed. 1684. 
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" Sir And. Ay, 'tis atnmg, and it doea indifierent well in a 
fiame-colovred atock," 

" Pope was wrong in his change reepectiiig ' dame' 
colonr'd stock : ' the old editions have it ' dam'd colour'd 
stock,' which the manuscript-corrector informs us ought 
to be ' (fun-colour'd stock.' " Collier's Notes and Emen- 
dations, &c. p. 17S. 

But it does not follow that " Pope was wrong," because 
the Manuscript-corrector hit on an alteration different 
from bis. (When, in a passage of this very play, act ii. 
sc. 5, " And with what wing the stallion checks at it," &e 
Manuscript-corrector substitutes "falcon" for '* stallion," 
Mr. Collier, I presume, will allow that there at least he 
is quite " wrong," and that Hanmer, who conjectures 
" stamiyel," is perfectly right.) That Sir Andrew, a gal- 
lant of the first water, should ever dream of casing his leg 
in a " (&7i-coloured stock," is not to be supposed for a 
moment. 

The epithet " Jlame-colowed" was frequently applied 
to dress. In our author's Henry IV. Part Mrst, act i. 
sc. 2, mention is made of a " wench in flame-coloured 
taffeta ;" in The Enventorey of all the aparell of the Lord 
Admeralles men, taken the XSth of Mar eke, 1598, we find, 
" j fiame coUerde dublet pjnked." Malone's Shakespeare 
(by Boswell), iii. 315; and in Nabbes's Microcosmus (see 
the Dram. Pers.) both Fire and Love wear "flame-coloured" 
habits. 
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" on. I luve said too mnob nnto a heart of stone, 
And laid mine faooour too unchaiy out." 

In this passage " out" is Theobald's correction for 
" on't" of the old editions, — a coirection adopted by all 
succeeding editors, except Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight. 

Mr. Collier's note is ; "ok't]*.*. On ti,e heart of stone; 
' bestowed my honour too incautiously on a heart of stone,' 
Theoh^d changed 'on't' to out, but without reasoo." Mr. 
Knight's is; " Unchary on't. So in the original. The or- 
dinary reading is ' unchary out,' Douce is unwilling, as 
we are, to disturb the old reading. Olivia has laid her 
honour too unchary (uncbarily) upon a heart of stone." 

Though what I say will perhaps carry little weight 
with Mr. Collier, because I did not happen to exist about 
the year 1632 ; and though Mr. Knight is averse to the 
voice of criticisni, whether it proceeds from the living or 
the dead; — I must yet exclaim against their thrusting 
back into the text an obvious error of the press. 

The misprint of " on't" for " out" is common enough. 
So the quarto 1640 of Fletcher's Sloody Brother, act iv. 
sc. 1, has, — 

" Princes may pick their suffering nobles on't. 
And one by one employ them to the block," &c. — 

where the other old copies have, as the sense requires, 
'' out," So, too, in Fletcher and Shakespeare's Two Noble 
Kinsmen, act i. sc. 4, the quarto 1634 has " Y'are ont of 
breath," where the second folio (the play is not in the 
first folio) gives " out." 

With the passage of Shakespeare now under eonsidera- 
tioQ compare the following lines by a nameless dramatist ; 
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"Keepe her Srom. the Serpent, let her not gad 
To euerie GosBips congr^atiou, 
For there is blushing modeatie biide out," &o. 

Euerie TFomon mft«r fiumor, 1609, fig. H 9. 



Act V. Bc I. 
" Clo. Marry, sir, Mlah/ to yoiir bounty, till I come agdn." 

In The Shakespeare Society's Papers, vol. iii. 35, Mr, 
Halliwell observes that " luUabp is sufficiently unusual as 
a verb to justify an example ;" and he adduces one. Here 
is another ; 

" Sweet Bonnd that all mens seuces UdU^etk." 

Anthony Coplej'a Fig for Fortvne, 1596, p. 59. 



Act V. sc. 1, 

" Re-enter Fabias with Malvouo." 

" When Malvolio is brought upon the scene by Fabian, 
we meet with a very particular stage-direction, obedience 
to which must have been intended to produce a ludicrous 
effect upon the audience : Enter Malvolio, as from prison, 
with straw about him ; in order to show the nature of the 
confinement to which the poor conceited victim bad been 
subjected." Collier's Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 180. 

On the modem stage, Malvolio, in this scene, always 
enters with some " straw about him ;" and such probably 
has been the invariable custom since the play was first 
produced. I well remember that, when Twelfth-Night 
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was revived at Edinl^ui^h* many yean ago, Terry, who 
then acted Malvolio (and acted it much better than any 
one I have since seen in the part) had "straw about him," 
on hia release from durance ; nor is the straw omitted by 
the present representative of Malvolio at the Princess's 
Theatre. 

* That MTinl k immortBliud bj Sic W. Scott : " Flora Hao-lTOi bora 
a mort (triking reaemblance to hn brother Fergat ; ao mncb to, that the; 
migbt bare pUjed Viola and Sebastian, with tlie game ezquimte effect pro- 
duced bj the appearance of Hn. Henrf Siddona and hei brother [William 
Horra)'] in thoK charactOT." Waverl^, to], i. 317, third ed., 1814. 
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Act i. Bc. 2. 

" Leon. To bide upon't, — thoo art not honest ; or, 
Jf thou inolin'at that way," &o. 

Here " To bide upon't" is equivalent to — My abiding 
opinion is. Compare Beaumont and Fletcher's King and 
No King, act iv, sc. 3 ; 

" Captain, thou art a valiant gentleman ; 
To abide upon't, a very valiant matx ■" 

and Potts's Ditcoverie of Witches in the Countie o/Lan- 
ccuter, 1613; "the wife of the aaxA. Peter then said, to 
abide upon it, I thinke that my husband will neaer mend," 
&c. Sig. T 4. 



Act iv. sc. 3. 

" O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thon let'st &11 . 
From Di^a waggon .'" 

(f, e. Dit's chariot.) 

So Bamaby Barnes in his JDivili Charter, 1607 (which 
in all probability preceded TTie Winter's Tale) ; 

" From the pale horror of etemall fire 
Am I sent with the wagon o/b]acke XHa," &c. 
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" Pol This is tibe prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the green-aord^ 

So all the old copies. The modem editors print "green- 
sward}" but the other was undoubtedlj Shakespeare's 
form of the word. Milton also wrote it " gord;" 

" V the midst an altar as the land-mark stood, 
Rustic, of grassy sord." 

Par. Lost, xi. 433. 

(where Fenton substituted " sod ;" but Newton and Todd 
restored the old reading.) 

And Fope, in one of his earliest pieces, has, — 

" So featly tript the light-foot ladies round, 
The knights so nimbly o'er the gremtword bound," £c. 

Janvary and May, — (Tonson's Miacellanff, 
1709, ToL vi., where it origioaUy appeared). 

Coles, in his EnffHeh-Latia Diet, (sub Sword), gives ; 
" The green noord, Cespea." 



"Leon. Let be, let be ! 

Would I were dead, but that, inethinks, already—^ 
What was he that did make it ? — See, my lord. 
Would you not deem it breath'd, and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood ?" 

"One of those highly -important completions of the 
old, and imperfect, text of Shakespeare, consisting of a 
whole line, where the sense is left unfinished wiihout it, 
here occurs. Warburton saw that something was wanting. 
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but in note 3 it is su^ested that Leontes in his ecstasy 
might have left his sentence unfinished : such does not 

appear to have been the case [The Manuscript- 

corrector of the folio, I63S] thus supplies a missing line, 
which we have printed in Italic type : — 

' Let be, let be I 
, Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
/ am but dead, stone looting upon stone. 
What waa-he that did make it?' &c. 

But for this piece of evidence, that so important an omis- 
Mon had been made by the old printer, or by the copyist 
of the manuscript for the printer's use, it might have been 
urged, &c. . . . However, we see above, that a line was 
wanting, and we may he thankful that it has been fur- 
nished, since it adds much to the force and clearness of 
the speech of Leontes." Collier's Notes and Emendation, 
&c. p. 197. 

Mr. Collier is mistaken in saying that Warburton con.- 
sidered the text as defective : Warburton's note runs thus; 
" The sentence completed is j 

' — but that, methinks, already I converse with Uie dead.' 

Sut there his passion made him break off." Still, there is 
room to suspect that something has dropt out : and, on first 
reading the new line,— 

" / am but dead, ibme lodldng upon stont" — 

it appeared to me so exactly in the style of Shakespeare, 
that, like Mr. Collier, I felt " thankful that it had been 
furnished." But presently I found that it was too Shake- 
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Only a few speeches before, Leontes has exclaimed ; 

" O, thus she stood, 
Even vith nu^ life of m&jea^ (warm life, 
As now it coldly stands), when first I woo'd her. 
I am asham'd; does not the stone rebvkt roe. 
For being more stone than it ? — royal piece, 
There's magic in thy majesty, which has 
My evils conjnx'd to lemembrance, and 
From thy mimiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone mth thee T 

Now, which is the greater probability ? — that Shakespeare 
(whose variety of expreasion was inexhaustible) repeated 
hiftuelfm the line, — 

"I am but dead, stone looixig upon ^one" f 

or that a reviser of the play (with an eye to the passage 
just cited) ingeniously constructed the said line, to fill up 
a supposed' lacuna ? The anawer is obvious. 
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Act i. ac. 1. 
" With that half-face would he have half my hmd" 

In my Remarks on CoUier'g and Knight's eds. ofShahe- 
peare, p. 87, I endeavoured to shew that Mi. Collier had 
iDJudiciously retained the reading of the old copies, — 

V With ftoJfthat/ac« would he have half my land," — 

and I urged that "half that face" was merely a transposi- 
tion made by a mistake of the original compositor. To 
what I have there said, let me add, — that a question in 
Fletcher's Love's Pilgrimage, act ii. sc. 4, — 

" Where's the felconer's half-dog he left ?" 

stands thus nonsensically in the first folio, by an acci- 
dental transposition, — 

" Where's the ftaj/" Falconer's dog he lefb?" 



Act L sc. 1. 
" Lady F. King Richard Coeur-de-lion was thy fattier; 
By long and vehement suit I was sedac'd 
To maike room for him in my husband's bed: — 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge I — 
Tlioa art the issue of my dear offence, 
Which was so strongly nrg'd, past my defence." 
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So the passa^ used to be read from the time of Rowe 
(who, in the laat line but one, altered " That art" of the 
old copies to " Thou art"), till Mr. Knight and Mr. Col- 
lier published their e(£tions, where the close is exhibited 
thus; 

" Heaven! [the folios have no point here] lay not my tranagreaaion 
to my chai^, 
That art the iasae of my dear ofieuce," &c. 

" Lady Faulconbridge," observes Mr, Knight, *' it not 
invoking Heaven to pardon her IransgreMton ; but she saya 
to her son, — ^for Heaven's sake, lay not (thou) mj trans- 
gression to my charge that art the issue of it." Mr. Col- 
lier's explanation makes the old lady less of a hardened 
sinner; according to him, she means; "Let not heaven 
and you, that art the issue of my dear offence, lay the 
transgression to my charge." Mr. Knight thinks that the 
reading of the old copy is " in Shakespeare's manner ;" 
Mr. Collier that " no alteration is required." 

That these gentlemen should ever have been able to 
satisfy themselves with such interpretations, — tiiat Mr. 
Knight should have brought himself to believe that 

" Heaveal lay not my traDsgression to my charge" 

could signify, "For heaven's sake, lay not thou my trans- 
gression to my charge," and Mr. Collier seriously to opine 
that it was equivalent to " Let not heaven and you lay," 
&c., — is to me a matter of downright astonishment. 

No words were more frequentiy confounded by our 
early compositors than " thou" and " that." The reason 
is obvious; — "thou" was often written "y," and "that" 
often written " y." (We frequently find those abbreviated 
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forms preserved in print : so the first folio lias, in the pre- 
sent tragedy, — 

" Eiig. France, y shalt rue this houre witLin ihxa hovire. 
Bast. Old Time the clocke Better, y bald sextou Time," &c. 

Act iiL ec. 1.) 



" Even till tliat England, hed^'d in with the main," &c. 

Compare Gieene'& Spanish Masquerado, 1589; "Seeing 

how secure we [». e. the English] slept for that 

wee were hedged in with the tea," &c. Sig. B i. 



" AU preparation for a bloody siege, 
And merciless proceeding by these French, 
Comfort your city's eyes," &c. 

So the old copies, — " It has been urged by those who 
wished to adhere to the text of the folios, as long as it was 
unimpugned by auy old authority, that * comfort' was here 
used ironicallj : Howe did not think so, when he printed 
eonffont; but the corrector of the folio, 1632, with less 
violence, has — 

' CoTne 'fort your city's eyes,' &c." 

Collier's Notes and Emetidatiom, &c. p. 202. 

It is to be hoped that no future editor will reject the 
certmn emendation of Rowe for one, which, if it had been 
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proposed by a critic of the present day, would have met 
with deserved contempt. 

As to " e<mfort" being " used ironically," see my Re- 
marks on Collier's and KnigfU's eds. of Shakespeare, p. 88. 



" K. John. France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away ? 
Say, shall the current of oar right roam on," &a. 

So Malone, Mr. Collier, and Mr. Knight, — because the 
first folio has "rome." But "rome" is manifestly a mis- 
print for " mnne" (or perhaps for " ronne," as the MS. 
might have had that spelling) ; and the editor of the second 
folio rightly substituted "run." Steevens justly remarks; 
" The King would rather describe his right as running on 
in a direct than in an irregular course, such as would be 
implied by the word roam." (In this play the first folio 
is not uniform in the spelling of run; but it has " runnes 
tickling vp and downe," act ill. sc. 3 ; " when we baue 
runne so ill," act iii. sc. 4 ; " runne to meet displeasure," 
act V. sc. 1.) 



" Cons. Lewis, stand fast I the devil tempts thee here, 
In likeness of a new Hntrimmed bride." 

On the word " untrimmed," how have the commenta- 
tors written ! how have I myself written! bow foolishly, 
all of us! 
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I now Bee* (and with wonder at my former blindness) 
that nothing more ia required than the change of a single 
letter, — that, beyond the posnbilitif of doabt, Shakespeare 
wrote, — 

" In likeness of a new up-trimmed bride." 

Compare what he elsewhere says of a bride ; 

" Gio, waken Juliet ; go, and trim her vp." 

Borneo and Jvikt, act iv, sc. 4. 
So too Marlowe ; 

"Bat by her glass disdainful pride she learns, 
Nor she herself, but first trinaiid up, diacems," 

OvuTa El^kii, — Worke. iii. 174, ed. Dyce. 



Act iii sc. 3. 

" IT&e midnig ht bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen month, 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night." 

So the old copies. 

" The folio, 1632, as amended, has, — 

' Sound on into the drowsy ear of night,' 

instead of ' race of night,' aa it stands in the folios : when 
* ear' was spelt eare, as was most frequently the case, the 
mistake was easy, and we may now be pretty sure that 
'race' was a mistake." Collier's Notes and Emeadationt, 
&c. p. 205. 

Whether the emendation "ear" originated with the 

■ This emendation woa mentioned aa mine by lit. Singer in Naie$ and 
Qutfriw for Julj 8d, 1S62. 
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Manuscript-corrector, or whether he derived it from some 
prompter's copy, — I feel assured that it is the poet's word. 
The same correction occurred, long ago, to myself: it 
occurred also to Mr. Collier, while he was editing the 
play ; and (as appears from his note ad U) he would have 
inserted it in the text, had not his better judgment been 
overpowered by a superstitiouB reverence for the folio. 

But, if the Manuscript-corrector considered " on" to 
be an adverb (and we are uncertain how he understood 
it, — "on" and "one" being so often spelt alike), my 
conviction would still remain unshaken, that the recent 
editors, by printing " on," have greatly impaired the 
grandeur and the poetry of the passage, Steevens well 
observes ; " The repeated strokes have less of solemnity 
than the dngle notice, as they take from the horror and 
awful silence here described as so propitious to the dread- 
ful purposes of the king. Though the hour of one be not 
the natural midnight, it is yet the most solemn moment 
of the. poetical one; and Shakespeare himself has chosen 
to introduce his Ghost in Hamlet, — 

' The bell then beating one.' " 

As to tiie " contradiction" which the recent editors 
object to in " the midnight bell sounding one" 1 can only 
say that, in such a passage, a poet may be forgiven for 
not expresMng himself accord&g to the exact matter of 
fact, when even prose-writers, from the earliest times to 
the present, occa^onally employ very inaccurate language 
in speaking of the hours of darkness : e. g.; 

" It happened that betweene twelve and one a clocke at 
midnight, tiiere blew a mighty storme of winde against the 
bouse," &c. The Famotu Hitlorg oj Doctor Faustus, sig. 
K 3, ed. 1648. 
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" We marched slowly on because of the carriages we 
had with us, and came to Freynstat about one a clock in 
the night perfectly undiscover'd." Defoe'B Memoirt of a 
Cavalier, p. 1 19, first ed. 

" Left Ostend in the steam-boat at three o'clock in the 
night." Journal by Cary, the translator of Dante, — Me- 
moir of him by his Son, vol. ii. 254-. 



Act iv, sc. 1. 
" Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sod as night, 
Only for wantonneas." 

" I doubt," says Malone, " whether our author had 
any authori^ for attributing this species of affectation to 
the French. He geuerally ascribes the manners of England 
to all other countries." 

The French may or may not have been the inventors 
of this singular mark of gentility, which, it is well known, 
was once highly fashionable in England. But Nash, in 
one of his tracts, expressly mentions an assumed melan- 
choly as one of the follies which " idle travellers" brought 
home Jrom France. The passage is very curious. " What 
is there in Fraunce to be leamd more than in England, 
but falshood in fellowship, perfect slouenrie, to loue no 
man but for my pleasure, to sweare Ak par la mart Dieu 
when a mans hammes are scabd ? For the idle Traueller 
(I meane not for the Souldiour), I have knowen some that 
haue continued there by the space of halfe a dozen yeare, 
and when they come [came] home, tbey haue hyd a little 
weerish leane face vnder a broad French hat, kept a ter- 
rible coyle with the dust in the streete in their long cloakes 
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of gray paper, and spoke £iigliah strangely. Nought else 
haue they profited by their trauell, saue leamt to distin- 
guish of the true Bordeaux grape, and knowe a cup of 
neate Gascoygne wine from wine of Orleance ; yea, and 
peraduenture this also, to eateeme of the poxe as a pimple, 
to weare a veluet patch on their face, and walke m£lan- 
choly with their armet folded" . The Fnforlvnate Traveller. 
Or, The Life ofJacke WiUon, 1594, sig. l 4. 



Act T. BC. 2. 
" This wiheard sauciness, and boyish troops," &c. 

So the old copies. 

** The manuscript-corrector gives no countenance to 
Theobald's proposal to read unhair'd for ' unheard ;' and 
that his attention was directed to the line, is evident &om 
the fact that he makes an emendation, though not of much 
importance, in it ; he reads ; — 

' This unheard sauciness q/" boyish troops.' " 

Collier's Notes aitd Emendation*, &c. p. 210. 

Theobald did more than "propose to read urihair^d" — 
he fearlessly inserted it in the text ; and all his successors, 
excepting Mr. Collier, have retained it. 

The Manuscript-corrector's alteration (made, I pre- 
sume, because he had forgotten that hair and hair'd were 
often spelt hear and heard, — e. g. ; 

" In face, in clothes, in speech, in eyes, in heare.^ 

Harington's Orlando Furioao, B. xliii. st. 34. 

" Fnmticke Ambition, Enuie, shogge^Aeani Lust." 

Chapman's Euikymmm Bapttu, &c. 1609, sig. F.) 
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introduces a genitive case, wbeie, there is every reason to 
believe, Shakespeare did not intend one to occur ; 

" This apish and anmaimerl^ approach. 
This hainess'd Tnasgve, and onadviged revel. 
This anliair'd saucintst, and boyiali troopa, 
The king doth smile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy orrru, 
From out the circle of his territories." 

Besides, we may well doubt if any writer would or could 
use "unheard sauciness" for "unheard-o/'sauciiiess." 

" Unhair'd sauciness" is, of course, unbearded sauci- 
nesQ ;. and (as I remarked in a former publication) Faul- 
conbridge now expresses to the Dauphin that contempt 
for him and his forces, with which in the preceding scene 
he had spoken of him to the King ; 

" shall a beardUss boy, 
A cocker'd silken waalon, brave our fields ?" Sea. 
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" tiiou. most beanteons mn, 
Why should hard-favouT'd grief be lodg'd m thee. 
When triamph is become an ale-house guest?" 

Compare Dante, in the Fita Nuova ; 

" O yoi, che per la ria d' Amor passate, 
Attendete, e guardate 
8' egh. h doloie alcon quanto il mio graue: 
£ pr^o Bol ch' i, vdir mi sofiriate ; 
% poi imagioate, 
S* io son <f ogoi dolors hogteUo e chiaue." 

P. 9, ed. 1576. 
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Act i. Bc 2. 

" Hear me, YediDord." 

Tlie commentatoTs pass over " Yedward" without any 
remark. — It is a familiar corruption of " Edward," and, I 
believe, still retained in Cheshire and Ltmcashire. 

Towards the end of the first act of Sbadwell's Laitca- 
tkvre Witcket, Clod, who speaks in the Lancashire dialect, 
uses " YedarcP^ for " Edward ;" 

" Doubt. Whose house is that? 
Ckid, Why, what a pox, where han yeow Uved ? yrby, yeow 
are strongerB indeed! Why, 'tis Sir Tedard Hartfort's," &c. 



Act iii. Bc. 2. 

" rash bavin wits. 
Soon kindled, and soon bum'd." 

The editors give no example of " bavin" used adjec- 
tively. The following passage affords one ; 

" Nay, M. Mamon, misinterpret not; 
I onely burae the baaen heath of youth, 
That cannot court the presence of faire time 
With ought but with, What newes at court, sweet sir?" 

Jacke Xhvma EnterUmiement, fig. a 3, ed. 1616. 
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" The quality and ftoiir of our attempt 
Brooks no division." 

"In the quartos of 1598 and 1599, 'heire' [of the 
folio] was kaire, the old mode of spelling hair ; and this, 
the old corrector assures us, was the true word, the mean- 
ing of the speaker being (as suggested in note I), that the 
power he, and the other revolted lords could produce, was 
too small to allow of any division of it." Collier's Notes 
and Emendatiotu, &c. p. 337. 

That " hair" is " the true word," was probably never 
questioned by a single reader of the passage, with the ex- 
ception of Boswell (who thought that " perhaps hair is put 
for air"), and of Mr. Knight (who inserts " air" in his 
text). That Mr. Collier is quite mistaken about " the 
meaning of the speaker," I have indisputably proved in 
Bemarht on CoUier'a and Knight's edt. of Shahetpeare, 
p. 108. 



" Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 
And by that music let us all embrace ; 
For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy." 

" Watburton," writes Mr. Collier, " was of opinion 
that the poet meant that the odds were so great, that 
heaven might be wagered against earth, that many present 
would never embrace again. This is a mistake, according 
to the manuscript-corrector: Hotspur calls heaven and 
earth to witness to the improbability that some of those 
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picBent would ever have an opportunity of regreeting 
each other : — 

' ^Fiyrt heaven and earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy.' " 

Notes and Emendations, &c. p. S39, 

In the first place : — " 'Fore heaven" is a sort of petty 
oath which belongs to familiar dialogue (as in Othello, act 
. ii. Bc. 3, " 'Fore heaven, they have given me a rouse," — 
" 'Fore heaven, an excellent song"), and is therefore alto- 
gether at variance with the solemn tone of the present 
passage. In the second place : — if any one should urge 
that " the expression substituted by the Manuscript-cor- 
rector is not ' 'Fore heaven,' but ' 'Fore heaven and earth' " 
(a very unusual expression indeed), and that "we find 
something similar in The Tempest, act iv. sc. 1, 

'ajbre heaven 
I ratify this my rich gift,' " — 

my answer is, that, even supposing " 'Fore heaven and 
earth" to he a formula of attestation not inadmissible in 
a passage of the utmost seriousness, still we have what 
amounts almost to positive proof that Shakespeare did 
not employ it here ; because the word *' For," — which the 
Manuscript-corrector converts into " 'Fore," — sterns in- 
dispensably necessary to introduce the reason why they 
should all embrace on that occasion, — 

" Sound all the lojiy inatrvmente of war, 
And In/ that musk Ut w all embrace ; 
Foe," &c. 
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Act V. BC. 9. 

" Hot. The king hatb many marching in his coats." 

" This is intelligible, and does not positively require 
change; but the old corrector substitutes a word for 
' marching' (the forces, at this time, were fighting, not 
marching), which seems much better adapted to the 
place: — 

' The king hatih many masting in hia coots.' " 

Collier's Notes and Emendationt, &c. p. @40. 

Surely, the Manuscript-conector was perfectly right 
when he made this alteration. In Tar^mrlaine, Part First, 
act T. sc. 0, a line used to stand thus, — 

" And foarch in cottagtt of strewed reeds," — 

till, in my edition of Marlowe's Works, i. 99, I HLXereA 
" march" to " mask." 
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" The time was, &t}ier, that yon broke your word, 
When you were more endeai'd to it than dow." 

Here "endear'd" is equivalent to — Engaged, bound. 
The word is used much in the same sense by Day ; 

" Ton did mdeare him to society 
Of carelesse wantons," &c. 

X-aw-Trickes, 1608, aig. B 2. 



" it [tl e. his honour] gftwfc npon him, as the sun 
In the grey vanlt of hearen." 

To modem readers there is perhaps something coarse 
in this expression ; but it was not so to those of &^ke- 
speare's days j 

" While Lucifer fore-shewes Auroras aprings, 
And Arctoa stickea aboue the earth vnmou'd," &c. 

Chapman's Byrona Tragedie, sig. h 4, ed. 1608. 

" No black-eyed star must sUcke in vertaes spheare." 

Dekker's Satironwatia:, 1602, sig L 2. 
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Act ii. SC. 4. 
" Then, death, rock me asleep, abridge my doUfal dm/s I 
Why tLen, let grievous, ghasUy, gaping woaiids 
Untwine the ststerg threel Come, Atropot, I soy I" 

It can hardly be doubted, I think, that, in this taut of 
Pistol, Shakespeare had an eye to the following passage of 
. Buckingham's Complaynt, written by Sackville} 

" Biit what may boote to stay the Sktera three, 
When Atrcpos perforce will cut the thred ? 
The ddUfuU day was come, when yon might see 
Northampton fielde with armed men orespred," &c. 

St. 6 (Mirrowfor MagiitnUeB). 



" a dish of carraux^t." 

Here " carratcayt" is rightly explained by Warburton 
(though his explanation has been ignorantly questioned), 
" a com£t or confection so called in our author's time," — 
the said carraways being made, of course, with carraway 
seeds. 

In Shadwell's Woman- Captain, carraway-corafits are 
mentioned as no longer fit to appear at fashionable tables; 
" the Jruit, crab-apples, sweetings and horse-plumbs ; and 
for confectiortii, a few carraways in a small sawcer, as if his 
worship's house had been a lowsie inn." Works, iii. 350. 
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" 1 Pet. My masters, let's Btand close: my lord Protector will 
come this way by and by, and then we may deliver our supplica- 
tions in the quill." 

Much has been written about " in the quill." Mr. . 
Hunter {New lUustr. of Shakespeare, ii. 66) says that 
" ' quill' means here the narrow passage through which 
the Protector was to pass ;" and he infers this meaning 
from the following lines in Sylvester's Du Barttu {The 
Jrk,f. 114, ed. 1641); 

" And th' endlesBe, thin ayre (which by eecret ijmft 
Had lost it selfe within the winds-but hils," &c. 

But if we turn to the original French, it will be seen 
that no light is thrown on " quill" in Shakespeare by 
" qtuU" in Sylvester, who used the word merely because 
he was translating literally ; 

" Et puis I'air infini, qui par aecrets rt^awc, 
Rare, c'estoit perdu dans lee sombres caueaux 
Des monts butes des vents," &c. 

In a later part of the same work {The Trophett, p. 201) 
Sylvester has, 

" Anon, like Cedron, tlirough a straighter quiU 
Thou strainest oat a. little brook or rill;" 
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the originBl of which is, 

" or dam xm »ec tuyau 
Pousses, comme Cedron, vn petit filet d'eau." 

(" Tayau. A pipe, quill, cane, reed, canell." Cotgrave'a 
Diet.) 

" The Beveral petitioners," says Mr. Collier, " were to 
deliver their supplications to Suffolk in succession, one 
after another, and ' the quill' ought, indisputably, to be 
sequel, used ignorantly for sequence." Notes and Emen- 
dations, &c. p. 280. 

But why should Peter, whose language is elsewhere 
correct enough, " use" a word " ignorantly" on this one 
occasion ? Besides, when a dramatist puts a wrong word 
into the mouth of a comic character, there is always some- 
thing ludicrous, or inclining to the ludicrous, in the mis- 
take of the speaker : according to the Manuscript -cor- 
rector's alteration, there is nothing of the kind here. 

Read "in the qtioir^coil{i.e. the stir which will take 
place when the Protector comes). 
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Act ii. 8c. 5. 
"Path, yftase anJMo/mi'ne shall be thy winding-Bheetj 
Mj heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre, 

And BO obsequions will thy &tlier be, 
Men, for the loes of thee, haviog no more, 
As Priam was for all his valiant sona," 

"When Sliakespeare wrote the first two lines (to which 
there is nothing parallel in The True Tragedie of Richard 
Duke of Yorke), he was thinking, it would seem, of Mar- 
lowe's Jew of Malta, where the Governor, on seeing the 
dead body of his son, exclaims, — 

" What sight is this ) my Lodowick [Lodovico] slain I 
Th«se arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre." 

Marlowe's Works, i. 289, ed. Dyce. 

In the last line but one, the misprint " Men" was 
altered by Bowe to " Sad," which Malone and Mr. Knight 
adopted. Steevens conjectured " Man," and Mr, Collier 
inserted it in tua text. 

" The word ' Men' is merely the printer's mistake, who 
carelessly began the line with M instead of E : — 

' ITen for the loss of thee,' &c. 
There can be little objection to receive this trifling, but 
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effectual, emendation at the hands of the old corrector." 
Collier's Notei and Emendatiotu, &c. p. 393. 

Mr. Collier appears not to be aware that in my Re~ 
marks. Sec, published in 1844, I said, " Surely * Meti" 
must be a misprint for ' E'en.' " p. 133. 
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Act i. sc 2. 
*' AnM. Set down, set down yoOr honourable load," 

Here Shakespeare had in Ms recoUecUoti a iine at the 
commencement of a scene in the £iec. Fart of The Trouble- 
some Rai^e of King John ; 

" Set dowM, Bet downe the loads not worth your pune." 

Sig. K 4, ed. 1622. 

Act i 90. 4. 

" false, /eetui^, perjui'd Clarence." 

The word "jieetiiig" applied to a perton, is of very 
rare occurrence (Steevens, I presume, could call to mind 
no instance of it, for he illustrates the present line hy 
" the fieeting moon" from Antony and Cleopatrd). Sir 
John Harington, in his Orlando Furioso, has ; 

" But Griffin (though he came not for this end, 
For praise and bravery at tilt to run, 
But came to find \mjieeting female ftiend)," Sen. 

B. xvii. ai 18. 



Act iii. Bc, 4. 
" And this is Edward's wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted nith.tiiat harlot, strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me," 
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So Malone, Mr. Collier, and Mr. Knight, with an er- 
roneous punctuation in the second line, which ought to 
stand, — 

" Consorted ivith tliat harlot atrwnpet Shore " — 
" harlot" being here an adjective. Compare ; 

" O harlot tohore, why should I Btay my hands? 
• •••*••• 
Locrinus now (qaoth she) had not thus dide, 
If such an Aartrt whore he had not tooke." 

A Mirourfor Magiatratea, &c p. 34, ed. 1610. 



Act T. sc. 3. 
" I died for hope, ere I could lend thee aid." 

The reading, " died for hope," has been questioned ; 
hut (however we are to understand it) the following pas- 
sage in Greene's Jamei the Fourth seems to determine 
that it is right ; 

, . " 'Twixt love and fear continual are the ware. 
The one assures me of my Ida's love, 
The other moves me for my murder'd queen. 
Thus find I grief of that whereon I joy, 
And doubt in greatest hope, and death in weal. 
Alas, what hell may be compar'd with mine, 
Since in extremes my comforts do consist I 
War then will cease, when dead ones are reviv'd ; 
Some then will yield, when I am dead for hope" 

Worke, a. 149, ed. Dyce. 
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HENRY VIII. 



Act ii M. 2. 

"Enter WoUey and Campeiua." 



Shakespeare is not the only great poet that has intro- 
duced Campeius. In the Orlando Furioso, c. xlvi. st. 11, 
Loienzo Campeggi figures among the illustrious persons 
who congratulate Ariosto on the completion of his labours. 



Act iii. sc. 2. 

" I have ventor'd. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory" &c. 

In FairfajE's Tasto, b. ii. st. 68, is, — 

" The eta o/glorie hath no bankea ascdgnde," — 

a metaphor not in the original. That celebrated tranB- 
lation* appeared in 1600. Shakespeare's Henry VIII., 
there seems to be no doubt, was produced at a later date. 

* It has beat pniaed somewhat bejond its merits by critics who knew 
rei; little abont the original, That Fair&i possessed considerable power as 
a poet, is not to be denied: but nnfortunatelj, instead of being content to 
tremtlalt Tssso, he is contamalhf iniT«dticing alluaitmt and naUa nf hit 
oten invmUion, and frequently in the wont possible taste ; for instance, at 
p. 1S6, ed. 1600 ; 

" This said, that nairow entrance past the knight, 
{So^entpet a cameil OwHtgh a nttdln me),"" ka.l\\ 
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Often, too, he &]li into the tnoat outtageoiu tantologj •. then aie hnndieda 

of ptWHgei like the foUovtog i 

■* With pablike pniier, leale, uii] &itli denoat, 
The aid*, nuiitaniie, and Iht htipt obtaiue 
Of bU tlie bleMed of the heau'niy rout, 
With whose mpport jou conqueK me may ^ioe." p. 19S. 
(" Sis dal cielo il principiD : inTOca innanU, 
Nelle preghiere pnbbliche e deTote, 
Lh miliiia degli Anglolt e de' Santii 
Che ne impetri nttotU tUla, che puot«."} 

"Toiaomiw ii a daj of painet utd wu, 
TlaKif Tepmt, qf guht, peaet andrtit ; 
Qoe, take jour eaie (Ait ruanmg and IkU Itiffht," Stc. p. 198, 
(" Quel fift giorna di guem e di ludore : 
Q,ueMo lia d' apparecchio e di quiete : 
Dunque daecun Toda al liposo," gcc) 

"From their strong fbea Tpon them following 
To tThou] niaiet them ktepe.preitrue, taut and de/atd,"g.2l6, 
(" 8e (tuol nemico e^aitondo liene, 
Lui rieoapiogi, e lor aalva a defend!.") 

"Thiinid, heieil&n>ughdnet,lhroiighehudei,andaire." p,220. 
("Cid ditie; e poin' andAper 1' oiiaa toIo.") 

To halte or careleianeei pErbspi ire must attribute such a mistake M this ; 
". He tuind about, and to good Sigiere spoke. 
Who bare Au greateti thetld and mightie bow, 
That tare and trtulie target let me take. 
Impenetrable is that eheild I know," &c. p. 206. 
{" Onde rivolto, dice al bnon Sigiero, 
Che git portara un altro eeudo e 1' area : 
Oia )ni porp, o fedel mio scudiero, 
Cotetio ««no aetai graeoto incarco," Sic.) 

It Is bj exchanging his large shield for a ieiter shield that Qodhej expoeea 
lUnuelf to the ihafb of Clorinda, who forthirith wonnds biin. 
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TROILUS AND CEESSIDA. . 

Act L 80. S. "■ ' . 

An. " the tidng of coun^^e, 

As roua'd with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And, with an accent tuu'd in self-same key, 
Jietires to chiding fortune." 

The modem editors give (with Pope) " Returns." 
Hanmer read " Replies ;" and so the Manuscript-corrector 
of the folio, 1632. 

Did not Shakespeare write " Retorts to chiding for- 
tune?" 



Act iii. 80. 2. 
" The Ittlcon as tlie tercel, for all the ducks i' the rirer." 

Mr. Collier's note on this pass^e is ; " The meaning 
seems to be, that the ' falcon,' or female hawk, is as good 
as the ' tercel,' the male hawk." — Tyrwhitt unnecessarily 
proposed to read '* at the tercel." 

Monck Mason's explanation, " I will hack the falcon 
against the tiercel — I will wager that the falcon is equal 
to the tiercel," is proved to be the right one by a pass^e 
in Fletcher's Love's Pilgrimage, when Diego and Incubo 
are porting different ways in search of Leocadia. Mastm 
has cited only a portion of that passage : I subjoin it 
entire ; 
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i TROILUS AND CRBSSIDA. 

" Inc. Beat to divide. 

^iego. ni this way. 

Inc. And I this. 

Diego. I, ae you, find hiro for a real I 

Inc. Tis done. 

Diego. Nj couxse is now directly to Bome pie-house ; 
I know the pages' compasB. 

Inc. I tMnk rather 
The smock-side o' the town the surer harbour 
At his years to put in. 

Diego. If I do find 
The hungry haunt, I take hiTn by the teeth now. 

Inc. 1 by the tail; yet I as you. 

Diego. No more. [^ExtHiU aeverally^ 

Act V. BC. 1. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 



Act ii. Bc. 1. 
" YouDg Abraham Copid, be tliat shot ao trim," &c. 

Upton altered " Abraham" to " Adam," understanding 
the allusion to be to the celebrated archer Adam Bell; 
and, since Upton's time, the alteration has been adopted 
by all editors, except Mr. Knight, who retains " Abraham," 
which he explains to mean "the cheat — the 'Abraham 
man'— of our old statutes." 

That Shakespeare here had an ejre to the ballad of 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, is certain ; 

" The blinded boy (ftot shootes so trmi 

From heaven down did hie. 

He drew a dart, and shot at him 

In place where he did lye." 

But this stanza contains nothing to countenance in the 
slightest degree the reading " Adam Cupid." 
In Soliman and Perseda, 1599, we find, — 

" Where ie tiie eldest sonne of Pryam, 
That afiroAom- coloured Troion? dead." 

Sig. H 3. 

in Middleton's Stwt, Master Cotutable, 160S, — 

" A goodlie, long, thicke, .ifowrt-colour'd beard." 
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110 ROHEO AND JULIET. 

and in our author's CoriolMtia, act ii. sc. 3, acceding to 
the fiiat three folios, " not that our heads are some browne, 
some hiaeke, som Abram ,-" there being hardly any reason 
to doubt that in these passages "o&roAaro-" (or " Jbram") 
is a corruption of " dbron" which oui early writers fre- 
quently employ for " auhwm." Is, then, the right reading 
in the present line, — 

" Toung (Aram [or (wftum] Cupid," &c., 

Shakespeare having used " abram" for " aubum-Aotret!," as 
the author of SoHman and Perteda has used "oSroAam- 
colour'd Troion"for " Trojan with auburn-coloured &iw"?" 
Every body familiar with the Italian poets knows that 
they term Cupid, as well as Apollo, "H bi6ndo Dio:" 
and W. Thomas, in his Principal Rulet of the Italian 
Orammer, &c., gives ; " Siondo, the abeme [i. e. au^ifm] 
colour, that is betwene white and yelow." Sig. E 2, ed. 
1567. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iv. sc. 4, 
" auburn" means yellowish, — 

" Her hah is auburn, mine is perfect yellow." 



" at brers' perjvnes, 
They say, Jove langhs." 

Malone (who would not allow that Shakespeare could 
read Ovid) observes that he might " have caught tliis" from 
Greene's Meta/morphons. Yes ; and he might have found 
it in Italian ; 
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ROMEO ANO JULIET. 11 

" Quel che si & per ben Dio Dim ag^irsTa, 
Anzi Tide el Bpei^uro de gli atnanti." 

Bojaida, — Orlando Itmam. lib. 1. c. xzii st 12. 



Act iii. 8C. 2. 

" Spread thy close curtain, lore-perfbnning night, 

That nm-tnom/B eyes may wiok, and Rotneo 
' Leap to these amis, untalk'd of, and unseenl" 

" The line of Juliet's speech, as usually printed, 

' That nm-mva^s eyea may irink,' &c. 

has always been a stumhling-bloch, and perhaps no emen- 
dation can be declared perfectly satisfactory. The change 
proposed by the corrector of the folio, 1633, at all events 
makes very clear sense out of the passa^, although it may 
still remain a questitm, whetJier that sense be the sense 
of the poet t another subsidiary question vol\ be, bow so 
elaborate a misprint could have been made out of so dmple 
and common a word ? He gives , . . ' That enemies eyes 
may wink.' ... In the mai^in of the folio, 1632, enemiea 
b spelt enimyet; but the letters are, perhaps, too few to 
have been mistaken for run-awaies. At the same time it 
seems extremely natural that Juliet should wish the eyes 
oienemiei to be closed," &c. Collier's ^o/ej andEmenda- 
<HMW, &c. p, S81. 

Both Mr, Collier and Mr. Knight, in their editions of 
Shake»p«are, adopted the villanous conjecture of Zachary 
Jackson, — " That, unawaret, 'eyes may wink :" and othec 
conjectures have more recently been ofiered by myself 
and others, all perhaps bad enough, but certainly quite aa 
good as the ManuBcript'-corrector's " enentte*'." 
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112 ROMEO AND JULIET. 

The spelliiig of the first folio is " tun-awayea," not, as 
Mr. Collier seems to suppose, " nm-awaies." 

I now venture to submit another conjecture to the 
reader; — 

" That roving eyes may wink," &c. 

a conjecture founded on the supposition that the word 
" roving" having been written (and written rather illegibly) 
" roauinge" (Fairfax, in his Tasio, b. It. st. 87, has, 

" At Home her gazing glances roauing flew"), 

the compositor metamorphosed it into " run-awayes." 



Act IT. 8C 4. 

" Cap, Come stir, stir, stirl the second cock hatii croVd, 
The curfew-bell hath rung, 'tis three o'clock: — 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica; 
Spare not for cost. 

Nurse. Go, go, you cot-quean, go. 

Get you to bed: 'faith, you'll be sick tomorrow 
For this night's watching. 

Cap. No, not a whit. What I I have watch'd ere now 
. All night for lesser cause, and ne'er been sick. 

La. Cap. Ay, you iave been a mouse-hunt in your time," &c. 

" A cot-quean," says Mr. Hunter, "is the wife of a faith-* 
less husband, and not, as Johnson, who knew little of the 
language of Shakespeare's time, explains it, ' a man who 
busies himself about kitchen afiairs.' It occurs twice in 
Golding's translation of the story of Tereus. The Nurse 
is speaking to Lady Capulet, and the word calls forth all 
the conversation which follows about je^ousj. Authori- 
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ROHEO AND JULIET. 113 

ties for ibis being the true sense might be produced in 
abundance." New Illattr. of Shakespeare, ii. 138, 

But Golding, in the passage to which Mt. Hunter 
refers, has cuc-c/ueane, which is a distinct word from cot' 
quean, though they are sometimes confounded by early 
writers, — a cuc-quean {cuck-quean, or cock-quean) meaning 
a she-cuckold ; a cot-quean, a man who bu^es himself too 
much in women's affairs. In Fletcher's Love't Cure, act ii. 
sc. 2, Bobadilla says to Lucio (who has been brought up 
as a girl), "Diablo/ what should you do in the kitchen! 
cannot the cooks lick their fingers, without your over- 
seeing ? nor the maids make pottage, except your dt^'s 
head be in the pot ? Don Lucio ? Don Quot-quean, Don 
Spinster ! Wear a petticoat still, and put on your smock a' 
Monday ; I will have a baby o' clouts made for it, like a 
great girl ;" — where " Quot-quean" is a corrupt form of 
" Cot-quean." Even in Addison's days the word cot-quean 
was stiU used to signify one who is too busy in meddling 
with women's aflairs : see the letter of an imaginary lady 
in The Spectator, No. 482. — Mr. Hunter's notion, that 
"the Nurse is speaking to Lady Capulet," is, I think, 
sufficiently disproved by the context. 



" If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My dreams presage same joyiiil news at hand." 

So Malone, following the valuable quarto of 1597. 
The meaning (about which he and some other commenta- 
tors make such a pother) is, in vulgar prose, — Iflmay 
tnat the vitiom with which my eye Jlattered me during 
ileep. 
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Both Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight give, Tvith the quarto 
of 1599, the later quartos, and the folios, " the flattering 
truth of sleep :" Mr. Collier, however, makes no attempt 
to explain that reading; neither does Mr. Knight, who 
merely observes, " It is not difficult to see the growth of 
that philosophical spirit in Shakespeare which suggested 
the suhstitution of the word ' truth,' which opens to the 
mind a deep volume of metaphysical inquiry," — intimating 
perhaps that it would require a whole volume to make 
plain to us what Shakespeare meant by the word " truth." 

The Notea and Emendatioru, &c. furnish ua with a new 
reading. " Sleep," says Mr. Collier, " is oilien resembled 
to death, and death to sleep ; and when Komeo observes, 
as the correction in the folio, 1632, warrants us in giving 
the passage, — 

' If I may tnut the flattering death of sleep,' 

he calls it ' the flattering death of sleep* on account of the 
dream of joyful news from which he had awaked : during 
this ' flattering death of sleep,' he had dreamed of Juliet, 
and of her revival of him by the warmth of her kisses." 
p. 384. 

Now, I have not forgotten how our early writers 
chaiacterise Sleep, — for instance, I recollect that Sleep 
is called by Sackville " cousin of Death" and " a living 
death," and by Daniel, " brother to Death ;" but I re- 
member nothing in the whole range of poetry which bears 
any resemblance to such a combination of words as " the 
flattering death of sleep ,-" and, though I may lay myself 
open to the chaise of presumption, I unhesitatingly assert, 
not only that the expression never could have come from 
Shakespeare's pen, but that it is akin to nonsense. 
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Act T, 8C. 1. 

" [Sum.] The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law; 
The world afibrda no law to make thee rich ; 
Then, be not poor, bnt break it, and take this. 

Ap. My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

Horn. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will." 

A writer in J%e Weatmintter Review, vol. xliv. p. 61, 
says tiiat " Mr. Knight [in the last line of the above pas- 
sage] very properly restores the reading of the second 4to 
and the first folio, ' pray ;' the relation here is between 
Romeo's earnestly repeated prayer and the apothecary's 
consent: the moment for paying him is not yet arrived." 
But what does the writer understand by the concluding 
words of Romeo's preceding speech, "take this?" can he 
doubt that " this" means the gold which Romeo holds in 
his hand, ready to pay the Apothecary ? 



Act V. so. 8. 

" Par. I do defy tJiy conjurationa," 

Both Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier having rejected the 
reading " conjurations" for the misprint " commiseration," 
and Mr. Collier having observed that " the sense of cot0u- 
rationt is not clear," I adduced a passage from an early 
drama, where " conjuration" ^gnifies earnest entreaty (see 
Remarks, &c. p. 176). It may not be useless to notice 
here, that the word occurs in the same sense in a once- 
admired modern novel : " the arguments, or rather the 
conjurations, of which I have made use," &c. Mrs. Sheri- 
dan's Sidney Bidulph, vol. v. p. 74-. 
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JULIUS C^SAR. 



" The enemy, matching along by them, 
By them eh&ll moke a iuller number up, 
Come on re&esh'd, new-added, and encourag'd." 

" The corrector of the folio, 1632, implies by his pro- 
posed change, that ' new-added' is merely a repetition of 
what is said in the preceding line — ' by them shall make 
a fuller number up' — and he inserts a word instead of 
' added,' which is not only more forcible, but more appro- 
priate, and which we may very fairly suppose had been 
misheard by the scribe : — 

' By them shall make a AiUer number up, 
Come on refrcBh'd, nev-hearted, and encourag'd.' 

The error might he occasioned by the then broad pro- 
nunciation of ' added' having been mistaken for hearted." 
Collier's Notes and Emendations, &c p. 402. 

I can hardly think that Mr. Collier is serious in the 
concluding sentence. 

Here the Manuscript.corrector does away with one 
" repetition," only to introduce another : for what is the 
difference between " hearted" and " encourag'd V 



" Come on refreeh'd, ae-w-aided, and encourag'd." 
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JULIUS C^SAR. 117 

Act T. 8C. 1. 

" I draw a eword against conspiratora ; 
When tMnk you that the sword goes np agtun? — 
Never, till Ctesar's three and twenty wotmds 
Be well aveng'd; or till another Cteaar 
Have added slaughter to the stwrd of traitora." 

" SteevenB," says Mr. Collier, " subjoined what he 
considered a paiallel passage from ' King John,' act ii. 
sc. 2 :— 

' Or add a royal numher to the dead, 
With slaughter coupled to the name of kings.' 

There is certainly some resemblance, but it is stronger 
when the quotaUon from ' Julius Csesar' is printed as the 
old corrector advises : — 

' or till another Ctesar 
Have added slaughter to the tix»^ of traitor.' 

Octavius terms Brutus a traitor, and challenges him to 
add slaughter to the word, in the same way that slaughter 
in ' King John' was to be coupled ' to the name of kings.' 
This emendation seems plausible, though we may not be 
disposed to insist upon it." Notes and Emendatiom, &c. 
p. 402. 

The Manuscript-corrector's alteration (to say nothing 
of its tameness) is a most unnecessary one. Surely, Oc- 
tavius means; — "or till you, traitors, have added the 
crime of slaying me (another Ctesar) to that of having 
murdered Julius." 
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Act i. sc. 3. 

" As thick as tale, 
Came post with post." 

Mr. Collier {Notei and Emendatiom, &c. p. 406) infonns 
us that the Manuscript-corrector of the folio, 1632, has 
left the word " tale" unaltered. 

In lay Remarks on Collier' » and Knight' i eds. of Shake- 
speare, p. 188, I declared myself "strongly inclined to 
helieve that ' hail' is the right reading :" I now entertain 
no doubt that it is so ; because I am convinced that such 
an expression as " thick as tale" was never employed by 
any writer whatsoever ; while, on the contrary, " thick as 
hail" is of conmion a 



" Curse, ban, and breath out i3amned oriBons, 
Ai thicke as haile-atones for[e] the springa approach," 

First Fart of The Tronhlesome Baigw ofKmg John, 
Big. F 4, ed. 1622. 

" The English archers shoot as thick as haHe." 

Harington'a Orlando Fvrioso, b. xvi. et. 51. 

" Bayuing down bullets from a stormy clotid, 
At thick as hail, upon their armies pnmd," 

SylveBter's Dv, Bartas, — Foarth Day ofFirat Wedi, 
p. 38, ed. 1641. 

" Mora thick they fall then haHe," &c. 

A Herrings Tayle, &a. 1598, sig. o 2. 
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" Darts thick as hmle their backs behinde ^d smite." 

Nicoola's King AHkw, — A ff infer Nighfs Vision, Sec. 
(Contin. of A Ma-, for Mag.), 1610, p. 583. 



Act i. 8C. 3. 

" Come what come may, 
Time and the hour rims throngb tlie roughest day " 

The commentators have given several examples of this 
expression from English authors. It is not unftequent in 
Italian ; 

" Ma perch' e' ftigge il tempo, e coA V ora, 
La nostra storia ci cosviea seguire." 

Pulci, — Morg. Mag. c. zt. last stanza. 

"Ferminsi in nn momento tV terapo e V ore." 

Michelagnob, — S<m, six. 
" Aspettar vuol ch' occasion gli dia, 
Come dar gli potnsbbe, il tempo e f kora." 

Dolce, — Prime Impreae del ConU Orlando, 
c. xrii. p. 143, ed, 1572. 



Act i. 8C 4. 

" Thou art so far before, 
That swiileet wirig of recompense ie alow 
To overtake thee." 

The second folio has " wine of recompense," — ^which 
die Manuscript- corrector of that folio alters to " toind of 
recompense j" and Mr. Collier says, " This may, or may 
not, have been the line as it came from the poet's pen ; 
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at all events, and for some unexplained reason, a person 
writing soon after 1632 seems to have preferred tcind to 
'wing,' when either would answer the purpose," Noteg 
and Emendatiom, &c. p. 407. 

I cannot be persuaded that " either reading would 
answer the purpose;" I think that "wing" is decidedly 
right, — diat " tvind" ia one of the worst emendations in 
Mr. Collier's volume. 



Act i. so. 5, 

" the golden round, 
Which &te and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowu'd withal." 

The words which Shakespeare here applies to a dia- 
dem had been previously applied to a ring by Abraham 
Fraunce ; 

" Wedding rijig, farewell 1 shee's gone, whoae yuory finger 
Shonld haue been thy grace : full well did I cause to be grauen 
In thy golden round those words as true as a Gospdl, 
Loue 18 a UtUr-mxete, fit woords for bitter Alexis." 

Sec. Part of The Counteege ofPembrolxa Tuyckw<A, 
1691, Big. k4.» 

* Perhap* in Milton (vbo wot a canfiil reader of manj poets now long 
forgotten) we nay trace tome (light obligatjon* to Fraunce*! hexametars) 

" I fled, and cried out Death I 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and dghM 
From all bee caves, and baei retoanded Death," 

Par. Lotl. b. a. 78?. 
" Death, say d euery man ; Death, death with an eccho reboonded.'' 

nt Cimnteu ofPembroket EManuel, 1691, u'g. c 2. 
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Act i. SC. 6. 

" Bnttress nor coigrte of vantage." 
The editors are at a loss for an example of coigne in 



** Darkaen iniut oTenhadow all hia bounds, 
Palpa&le darkneu, sad blot out three dajs." 

Par. Latl, b. xii, 187. 
" There ih&ll fog* and mfites and nuokes and ptWpaUs horror 
Wring oat team ftom her ejea," &c, 

Fint Pari of the C»uni«u ef Pembroke! YtiyahurtA, 
1£91, og. B 2. 

I take thii opporluiuty of pointing out a fev of Milton's reeoUeetiont of 
uioiu writera, which hi» editors hare fiuled to notice ; — 

1. " The imperial »tuign ; which, fiill high adnns'd. 

Shone like a meteor atreaming to the wind," &c. 

Par. Lott, b. L 536. 
** In Sion towrea hanga hia TictoriouB.ft^)^, 
Blowing defiance Qiis wa; t and it diowea 
Like a rtd meteor in the troubled aire," &c. 

He; wood's F^ntr Frenlicee a/Zondon, sig. a, ed. 161A, 

3. " BeMd a aouiitr I They but now," &c Par. Lotl. b. L 777. 

" and jet (behold a aonder)," &c. 

Harington*! Orlando Furioeo, b. L at 32. 

8. ** In ■Iw^""", and with dangers oompaet'd round." 

Par. Lett, b. ra. 27. 
" But being now aiih danger eompaet round," 

Harington'B Orlando FttrUuo, b. i. at SO. 

4. ■* Grace waa iu all her steps." far. Loel, b. TiiL 488. 
** Ni aenia aomma grniia uu passo muote." 

Ariotto, Orlando Fw, c xItL iL 92. 

5. " To behold the wandering iTioon, 

Biding near her highest rtoon." H Penetroto. 

" Now the goodly moone 
Was in the flill, and at ber nighted noone," 

Drayton's Man Jn tA« Moone, — Poem, p. 476, tbL 
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any other writer than Shakespeare. It is certainly a word 
of rare occurrence : — 

" And Cap§ of Hope, last coign of Afiica." 

Sylvester's J>u Bartas, — The Cohmea, 
p. 129, ed. 1641. 

(Tbe original has " angle dernier d'Afrique.") 



Act i. so. 7. 

" Macb. Pr'ythee, peace. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Ladg M. What least was't, tlen, 
That made yon break thb enterprize to me ? 
When yon durst do it, then yon were a man," Ac. 

" Surely," says Mr. Collier, " it reads like a gross vul- 
garism for Lady Macbeth thus to ask, ' What beast made 
him divulge the enterprize to her V but she means nothii^ 

6. " Find out tame uncotith eelL" L'AUegro. 

" Upon our pUines, or in $ijme tmcouA cell." 

Witlieruid BrowneH BhBpheardt Pipe (The Sevettlh 
Eglogne), ug. K 8, ed. 1620. 
7 ** O nightingale, that on ^on bloorof fproy 

Wai1ile«tBteTe,"&c. 

Sonnet i. 
" Tbeoce tbiit; itepi, amid tbe leafie tprayet 
Anothet niglUii^ale lepeati her Iny es." 

Sylreeter'B Du B<a-tiu,~F\fth Dot nfFint Week. 
p. 41, ed. 1641, 
B. " Of wAicA all Europe ringt from ude to aide." 

" And ofQie which all Europe nsie diah ring." 

Harington*! Orlando Furioio, b. xlvL at. &5, 
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of the kind: she alludes to Macbetli's former vaunt that 
he was eager for the deed, and yet could not now ' 8<a-ew 
bb courage' to the point, when time and place had, as it 
were, 'made themselves' for its execution; this she calls 
[according to the Manuscript-corrector of the folio, 1632] 
a mere boatt on his part ; — 

' What boast waa't, then, 
That made you break this eoterprize to me ?' 

she charges him with being a vain braggart, first to profess 
to be ready to murder Duncan, and afterwards, from fear, 
to relinquish it. That this emendation might be guessed 
by a persoo who carefully read the text, without attention 
to the conventional mode of giving and understanding 
these words, we have this proof — that it was communi- 
cated to the editor of the present volume, six months ago, 
by an extremely intelligent gentleman, whose name we 
have no authority to give, but who dated fr'om Aberdeen, 
and who had not the slightest knowledge that botut, for 
'beast,' was the manuscript reading in the folio, 1632. 
It is very possible, therefore, that the old corrector of tiie 
folio, 1633, arrived at his concludon upon the point by 
the same process : on the oAer hand, it is impossible to 
deny that he may have had some authority, printed,* 
written, or oral, for the proposed change ; and it is quite 
certain that people have been in the habit of reading 
' Macbeth' for the last 200 years, some of them for the 
express purpose of detecting blunders in the text, and 
yet, as far as con be ascertained, have never once hit upon 
this improvement, so trifling as regards ^pography, but 

* I cannot cODceiTe wLatprirUsiJ authority Hr. Collier alludeeto. Does 
he luppoae that Macbeth appeared in print before it «u includetl in Ihe 
foUoofl623? 
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SO valuable as respects the meauing of Shakespeare." 
Notet arid Emendatioru, &c. p. 408. 

Foi a moment, after first rea^g tMs emendation, I 
thought it a very happy one. On reflection, it appears 
to me very questionable. 

An accomplished critic * has remarked on it as follows, 
"Here Mr. Collier reasons, as it appears to us, without 
sufficient reference to the context of the passage, (md its 
place in the scene. The expression immediately preceding, 
and eliciting, Lady Macheth's reproach, is that in which 
Macbeth declares that he dares do all that may become 
a man, and that who dares do more w none. She instantly 
takes up that expression. If not an afiair in which a man 
may engage, what beast was it, then, in himself or others, 
that made him break this enterprise to her ? The force 
of the passage lies in that contrasted word, and its mean- 
ing is lost by the proposed substitution." The Examiner, 
Jan. ^, 1853. 

Mr. Collier (as we hare just seen) speaks of " Mac- 
beth's former vaunt that he was eager for the deed," and, 
in the Preface to his volume, p. xix., of Macbeth having 
" previously vaunted his determination to murder Duncan." 
But where is the copy of die play which contuns any 
thing of the sort ? In the preceding scenes, according 
to the received text, the language of Macbeth, when talk- 
ing to his wife about the murder, is as far removed firom 
vaunting as it possibly can be. 

Nor is the emendation of the Manuscript- corrector 
unobjectionable on the score of phraseology. A " boast 
making one break an enterprise to another" is hardly in 
the style of an experienced writer. 

Be it also observed, that in jinlong and Cleopatra, 

* Mi. Jolin Faiiter. 
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MACBETH. 1^ 

act i. 8C. 5, the MaimBcript-corrector has substituted 
" boastfully " for " beattly," to the destruction of the 
meaning evidently intended by the poet. 



Act ii. Bc. 2. 
" The multitadinouB seas incarnardiue, 
Makatg the green one, red." 



cited here by the comnientators, add— 

" And, dronke witli h[oai,/rom blue 
The sea take Mushing hue ; 
As iuice of Tyritm shell, 
WTten clarified well, 
To wolle of Jineat fields 
A pwple glosse it geeldes." 
The Tragedie of AnUmie, 1595, (by the Countess 
of Pembroke, from the French,) sig. f S. 



" A &lcon, towering in her pride of place." 

On " towering" the commentators have no remark,- 
perhaps not being aware that it is a tenn of falconry, 
Donne, addressing Sir Henry Goodyere, and speaking of 
his hawk, says ; 

" Which when herselfe she lessens in the aire, 

Ton then first say, that high enough she toarea" 

Poena, p. 73, ed. 1633. 

Turberville tells us ; " Shee [the hobby] is of the 
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number of those Hawkes that are hie filing and toare 
Hawkt." Booke iff Faiconrie, p. 53. ed. 161 1. 



" and near approaches 
The subject of oar watch." 

The Manuscript- correctOT of lie folio, 163S, "puts 
' here' in his margin [for ' weor'] ; either may be right." 
Collier's Notet and Emendatiotw, &c. p. 411. 

If Mr. Collier had carefully considered the context, 
he would have perceived that " here" cannot be right ; — 

" 1 Mw, Then stand with ns. 

The west yetglinuners witli some streaks of day; 
Now spurs tlie lated trarelleF apace, 
To gain the tamely inn; and near approaches 
llie subject of our watch. 

8 Mw. Hark 1 I hear kones. 

Ban. [withiH.2 GiTc ua a light there, ho ! 

2 Jfur. Then it is he," &c. 

The First Murderer knew, from the coming on of night, 
that Banquo waa not far off"; but, before hearing the tread 
of horses and the voice of Banquo, he could not know that 
the victim was absolutely clote at hand. 



" If trembling I inhabit, then protest me 
The baby of a ^I." 



I 
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For this very doubtful reading of the old copies, the 
Manuacript-corrector of the folio, 1632, substitutes, 

"If tiembling I exhibit, tiien protest lac" &c. 

(». e. If I exhibit trembling) ; — an alteration, which Mr. 
Collier allows to be "too prosaic" (Notes and Emenda- 
tions, &c. p. 412), and which, in fact, is all but ludicrous. 



" Get yon gtme, 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i* tbe moming." 

It is not a little amusing to read the notes on "Ache- 
ron," and to find Malone almost persuaded by a Mr. 
Plumptre that Shakespeare was thinking here of " Ekron" 
in Scripture.* Did these matter-of-fact commentators 
suppose that Sbakeapeare himself, had they been able to 
call him up irom the dead, could have told them " all 
about it ?" Not he ; — no more than Fairfax, who, in his 
translation of the Gervsalemme (published before Macbeth 
was produced), has made Ismeno frequent " the shores of 
Acheron" without any warrant from Tasso ; 

" A ChristiaD once, Macon he now adores, 
Nor could he quite hia wonted &illi forsake, 
But in his wicked arts both oft implores 
Helpe from the Lord and aide from Pluto blake ; 
He,from deepe cauea hy Acherom darke shores 
(Where circles vaine and spels he va'd to make), 

* I undentand that in Maebtth, m it is nov acted at the Piinceu*s 
Theatre, there ta & per/mtig cornel Tapraeotation ot " Ihe pit qf Acheron." 
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T' odoise his king in these extremes a come; 
Acbitopliell bo counsell'd AbsBlome." 

B. ii St. ; 
(The original has merely, — 

" Ed OT daUe epelonclie, ove lontano 
Dal Tulgo esercitoT eaol 1' arti igaote, 
Vien," &c.) 



Act It. sc 1. 

" Enter Hecate and the other three Witches" 

Wben, in my Remarks on ColUer'i and Knight's edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, p. 200, 1 said that " the other three 
Witches" are " the three who now enter for the first time, 
there being already three on the stage : the number of 
Witches in this scene is six," — I made a great mistake, 
which was obligingly pointed out to me by Mr. Macready. 

" ITte other three Witches" means the three already on 
the stage, — they being the other three, when enumerated 
along with Hecate, who may be considered as the chief 
Witch. ITiree Witches are quite sufficient for the busi- 
ness of the scene ; and, as far as concerns the effect to be 
produced on the spectators, are even more impressive than 



Act T. sc. 3. 

" And, with some sweet oblivions antidote, 

GJeanse the atuff'd bosom of that peiilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart." 

" From the writer of the manuscript notes in the folio, 
I, we learn that grief ought to have been inserted in- 
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Btead of ' stuff'," Collier's Note» and Emendatiom, &c. 
p. 416. 

I must not be understood as positively maJntaiiung the 
integrity of the old text, when I express my strong sus- 
picion that die Manuscript -corrector altered "»ftyf" to 
" grief" merely because he was offended by an iteration 
which had gone much out of fashion at the time he wrote. 
Malone (in a not« on the line) has already brought forward 
several* examples of similar repetitions from other plays 
of Shakespeare — (repetitions which, as well as his quib- 
blings in serious dialogues, &c., the great poet would 
doubtiess have avoided, had he lived in an age of severer 
taste) ; and I subjoin a variety of passages which will 
evince the fondness of our early authors for a jingle of 
that description ; 

" I Harold then, a harauld \i. e. herald] sent in haste." 

King Harold, — A Mir. for Magistrates, &c. 
p. 248, ed. 1610. 
" In dreadfvU feare amid the dreadfuU place." 

Saobville's Induction, — Id. p. 261. 
" Of which the kings charge doth me oleere dtacharge." 

Tqitoft Earle of Worcester,— Id p. 369. 

" I saw the polles cut off from polling theeuea." 

Richard NeuSl Earle of Warwicke,—Id. p. 374. 
" My selfe heere present do present to thee 

My life," &c. The Lord Hastings,— Id p. 411. 

" On her [i. e. the Church] a strong hand violently laid, 
Preying on that they gaue fijr to be praCd" 

The Lord Cromwell (by Drayton),— M p. 539. 

* Manj mare miglit be adduced,^ tnch as, 

" Dt^d'at the i^nn; slaughter of theii fbei." 

King John, act ii. ac. 2. 
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" They wredke dieii vengeaunce in hi* reeking blood-" 

King Edward the Second, — Id. (Ccnitiii. by 
NiocolB), p. 709. 

" The cannons thioke discharg'd on either hand. 
Wrapt chuda in chvda of smoake," &g. 

Engtcmd't Eliza (by Niccok, appended to 
A Mir. for Mag.}, p, 828. 

" For Hell and Darkness pttcA their ^I'tcA^ tents." 

Marlowe'e TennburUnne, Sec. Part, — Works, 
i. 215, ed. Dyce. 

" Whoae yielding heart may i/ield thee more relief." 

Marlowe's Dido,— Id. ii. 413. 

" Lyke ae a trembling Aart, whoae hart is jaerst with an 
arrow," &c. 

A. Prannce's Countess of Pembrohes Tuychtrch, 
Part. Sec., 1591, sig. 1 4. 

" There was a maide eoe made as men might thinck her a 
goddesse." 

Translation from Heliodorvs, — appended to 
the same, sig. m. 

'' Duke of Sore, what great sore didat thou find. 
To see thy noble eonne so fonle betraid," &c. 

Harington'a Orlando Furioao, b. ixxri, st. 7. 

" With true meaBur'd crowing the timely houres to speake, 
And etJJl gainst his wmdie sire to winde his beake." 

A Herrings Tayle, &c. 1598, sig. b 2. 

" And not one foot his stedfeety&oi was moued," &c. 

Fairfax's Tasso, b. v. st 63 
(one of the innvmierable things in that translation which are not 
to be found in the original). 
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" Her garment sidt [t. e. long], and, by her side, lier glane." 
/d b. is. Bt 8. 
" Were for the glorious sunn^-ahine of my sonnea." 

B. Barnes's J>iuels Charter, 1607, tag. b 2. 

" Whilflt by myjurie fairies furious made," &c. 

W. Alexander's [Lord Stirling's] Tragedie of 
JuUus Cteaar, sig. Q 4, ed. 1607< 

" Great Pompey'g pomp is past, his glorie gone." 

Id. Big. R 2. 
" A.-dA force h.^ forces fma the Brittisli shores." 

Armin's VaUent Welskman, sig. c 3, ed. 1615. 

" T' inflame the FUvmine [Fiamen] of Jove Amnion so," &c. 
Sylyester's Du Bartas, — First Day of the First Week, 
p. 6, ed. 1641.- 

" And toward the bottom of tliis bottom [i. e. ball] bound." 

Id.,— Third Day of the First Week, p. 25. 
" Pair rose this Rose with truth's new-springing raies," 

Id.,— ibid. p. 26. 
" And atill-gKiai laurel shall be etill thy lot." 

Id.,—im. p. 29. 
" Here, on a green, two atr^fx^ sti^^ed light," &o. 

M,— fifeuenrt I>ay of the First Week, p. 63. 
" Thfere th' ngly Bear bec^s (to his high renown) 
Seav'n shining stars." 

Id.,— The Columnee, p. 141 [139]. 
" Where up he mounts, and doth their Mount surprise.*' 

Id.,— The Vocation, p. 152. 
" As black OB jet they jet about." Id., — ibid. p. 155. 

" To grave this short remembrance on my grave." 

UraxsaaanA,— Sonnet to Sir W- Aietxtader 
(a sonnet of great beauty, most careMly composed). 
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" And, Reading [the name of the person addressed], of the 
■world then read'tt aright." 

Hubert's Edward the Stcimd, p. 129, ed. 1629. 
" There hang a gatmtlet bright, here a atabt backler, 
PiU up long pUea [i. e darts]," Sic. 

Fumus Troes, 1633, sig.F 3. 

I could easily adduce many other passages : but, not to 
weary the reader, I close the list with proofs that even 
the lofty Muse of Milton did not disdain a jingle ; 

" That brought into this tvorld a world of woe." 

Pm: Lost, b. is. 11. 
" He all tlieir ammunition 

AoAfeali of war defeats." 

Samson Agon. 1277.* 

Further, — it may be asked if the Manuscript-correc- 
tor's alteration does not introduce a great impropriety of 
expression, — " cleanse the bosom of grief" ? 



" And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death." 

The commentators (who hunt for something parallel in 
the Psalms, Sidney's Arcadia, and Pierce Plowman) evi- 

* The old Italian poets occuionstly affect the aame aort of repetition ; 
e.g.! 

" Cofu, quBndo quelr oltro hebb' ^li icoito, 
Seco b' afiionta, e in men ch' io non firaello, 
Hebbe 11 franco Rugger quel Mortt morto, 
Che Don potea tiouar maggioT flagello." 

iJoIce, — frime Impreie del Conle Orlando, 
c. xvii. p. 143, ed. 1672. 
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dently suppose that the very stiiking expression, " dustif 
death," is found for the first time in Macbeth. But I 
meet with it in a poem which was published more than 
a dozen years before the appearance of that tragedy ; 

" Time and thy graue did first salute thy nature, 

Eueu in her io&ucie and cradle-rightes, 

Inuiting it to dustie detObs defeature, 

And therewithal! thy Fortunes fierce dospighta : 

Death is the guUe of all ; and then I say, 

Thou art as good as Ctesar in his clay." 

A Fig/or Fortune, 1596, by Anthony Copley, 
p. 57 [49]. 
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Act i. 8c. 1. 

" We may presume that in this first scene a cock was 
heard to crow, in order to give the Ghost notice of the 
fit time for his departure, Cock crows being placed in the 
margin opposite the words ' Stop it, Marcellus.' " Col- 
lier's Notet arid Emendationt, &c. p. 418. 

The cock used to crow when Garrick acted Hamlet, 
and perhaps also when that part was played by some of his 
successors ; hut now-a-days managers have done wisely in 
striking out the cock from the list of Dramatis Fersonce. 



" discourse 0/ reason." 

Boswell, by several examples, has supported the phrase- 
ology of the text against Criffbrd, who rather hastily as- 
serted that we ought to read " discourse and reason," To 
the passages cited in Boswell's note, add the following one; 
" There was no discourse of reason strong enough to diuert 
him from thinking that he was betrayed." ji 3Vagi-comi- 
call History of our Times, under the borrowed names of 
lasander and Calista (from the French), 16^, p. 34. 
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So the Italians : — 

" E ch' io puniaoa fl traditor di Gano 
D' nn tradimento gi4, ch' io veggo scorto 
Con gli occhi de la menu in ono specchio," &c. 

Pulci, — Morg. Mag. c. xxiv. Bt. 4, 

" Ora a V occhio mentaU k conceduto 
Di riveder cid ohe tu hal veduto." 

Id.,— aid. c. xxT. Bt. 308. 



Act i. sc. 2. 

" whUst they, distilCd 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him." 

The quartos have " dktiU'd;" the folio has " bestil'd." 
" Neither word, 'distill'd' or besHlFd, can be perfectly 
satisfactory; but it is apparent that bestiU'd was a mis- 
print in the folio, 16^ (and from thence copied into the 
folio, 1632), for a word, very like it in letters, but afford- 
ing a very clear and sensible meaning : — 

'WMBt they, bechiUd 
AIm<»t to jelly with the act of fear,' Sm. 

Bernardo and Marcellus were almost chilled to jelly by 
their apprehensions, ' the cold fit of fear' having come 
powerfully upon them. This must be deemed a text 
superior to that of any old or modem edition." Collier's 
Note» and Emendations, &c. p. 4^. 

Is there not something strange in such an expression 
as "human bodies chilled almost to jelly by fear"? 
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{One modem editor of Hamlet has given " beatill'd :" but 
I doubt if tbe verb still (to fall in drops, melt) ever was, 
or could be, used with the augmentative prefix be.) 

Why should the " dUtiiPd" of the quartos be con- 
sidered as "not perfectly satisfactory?" — "they, melted, 
ditiohed almost to jelly with the act of fear," &c. Ex- 
amples of the word in that sense are not wanting in mo- 
dem writers : a passage of Claudiau {De Sexto Com. 
H&n. T. 345), 

" liquefactaque fulgure cuspia 
Candnit, et snbitds fluxere vaporibus eosea," — 

is thus rendered by Addison, 

" Swords by the lightning's subtle force distill'd. 
And the cold aheath with running metal fiU'd." 
RemarlcB on Several Parts of Italy, &c. p. 208, ed. 1745. 



Act i. sc. 4. 
"Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rmise," &c. 

Whatever may have been the original meaning of 
"rouse," and whatever may be its precise signification in 
the above line (see a long note on the word by Gilford — 
Massinger's Works, i. 239, ed. 1813), it undoubtedly was 
sometimes used in the sense of a large draught of liquor, • 

" Where slightly passing by the Thespian spring. 
Many long after did but onely sup ; 
Nature then fruitfiilly forth these men did bring. 
To fetch deepe roteses from Joues plenteous cup." 

Drayton's Verses prefixed to Chapman's 
Hesiod, 1618. 
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(Concerning " wake" in the present passage, see my Se- 
marh on Collier's artd Knight's eds. of Shaketpeare, p. 210.) 



Act i. Bc. 4. 

" why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly tn-wn'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again ?" 

Perhaps the reading of the quartos (of all the quartos), 
" interr'd," is preferable, because " in-am'd" implies that 
the body had been reduced to ashes. (Compare act i. so. 1 ; 

" What art thou, that usurp'st this time of night 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march ?") 



Act i. BC. 4. 
"Which might deprive jrour sovereign^ of reason." 

There seems to be no doubt that GifTord was wrong in 
sa^^oan^ *' sovereignty" to be here "a title of respect;" 
and that the meaning is — Which might take away the 
sovereignty of your reason (or, a^ Steevens explains it, 
" take away from you the command of reason, by which 
man is governed"). 

In a note on Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, ix. S7S, 
I have shewn that " deprive" is used. there, as it is here, in 
the sense of — takeaway. Compare also; 
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" And now, thiB band, that, with mgentle force 
Depryu'd his life, ahaU witt repentant seruice 
Make treble satis&ction to his soole." 

The TryaU of Cheualry, 1605, sig. f 3. 

" For pitty, do not my heart blood d«pnvt. 
Make me not childless," &q. 

Sylvealer's Dv Bartaa, — The Magnificence, 
p. 210, ed. 1641, 
where the original has " Ne me priue du sang^ &c.). 
"Bat yet die sharp disease (which doth his health deprive) 
With-holdetb in some sort his senses and his wit," &c. 

A Paradox agcmat Liberty, irom the French of 
Odet de la ifoye,—&id. p. 313. 
" In short, this day our scepter had depriv'd, 
Had I not," &c. 

The History ofJvdith, translated by Hudson, — 
Aid. p. 377. 



" ThiiB was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, ofqoeen, at once deepatcKd" 

" An advantageous proposal is made in the corrected 
folio, 1632 ..'..' Dispatch'd' cannot be right, and why 
should Shakespeare employ a wrong word when another, 
that is unobjectionable, at once presented itself, tIz. — 

' Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despoffd' f 

Misreading was, most likely, the cause of this bltmder ; 
the earliest quarto, 1603, has depriv'd for ' dispatch'd,* of 
the other quartos and folios ; but we may feel confident 
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that the poet'a misprinted word was despoU'd. It is written 
upon an erasure, and possibly the old corrector first in- 
serted depriv'd, aud afterwards saw reason to change it 
to despoU'd, as the true language of die poet." Collier's 
Notes and Emendations, Sec, p. 4^. 

Why " despatch'd," the reading of all the old editions 
(for the quarto of 1603 ia not of any authori^), should be 
condemned by Mr. Collier as a decided error of the press, 
I am at a loss to conceive. The "proposal" of the Manu- 
script-corrector is so far from being " advantageous, " that, 
strictly speaking, we lose something by it, — " deipoiPd" 
conveying merely the idea of deprivation, while " de- 
spatch'd" expresses the suddenness of the bereavement. 



Act i. BO. 5. 

" The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And 'gins to pale his uneffectaal fire." 

According to Warburton, "uneffectuaF' means "shining 
without heat ;" according to Steevens, " that is no longer 
seen when the light of morning approaches." The former 
explanation b, I apprehend, the true one. Compue Nash; 
" The moral of the whole is this, that as the Estrich, the 
most huming-iighted bird of all others, insQmuch as the 
female of them hatcheth not hir egs by coueriug them, but 
by the effectual rates of hir eies,'* &c. The Vnfartvnate 
Traveller. Or, The Life ofJacke JVilton, 159*, sjg. h 4. 



" for his picture in Wife." 
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140 HAHLET. 

Here Steevem cites Rowley, Drayton, and Massinger. 
He might tave shewn that the expression " in Uttle" was 
used by writers long after the time of Shakespeare : so in 
Shadwell's Sullen Lovers ; " I will paint with Lilly [Lely], 
and draw tn UtUe with Cooper for 50002." Worka, i. S7. 



Act ii. sc. 2. 

" for it cannot be 
But I am jogeon-liver'd and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 
I should have &tted all the r^on kites 
With this slave's oSal." 

Mr. Collier observes; "It was not 'oppression,' but 
crime, that was to be punished by him; and to read [with 
the Manuscript-corrector of the folio] 

'To make trtmsgrasim bitter' 

is so far an improvement ; the similari^ in the sound of 
the terminations of both words may have misled the copy- 
ist. ' Oppression' is, however, quite intelligible," Notes 
and Emendations, &c. p. 4&4/. 

This alteration is nothing less than villanous. Could 
the Manuscript-corrector be so obtuse as not to perceive 
that " lack gall to make oppression hitter," means " lack 
gall to make me feel the bitterness of oppression V 



" Ham. Ay, sir, but, While the grass grows, — the proverb is 
something musty." 
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Maloae quotes this proverb in full from Whetstone's 
Promos and Cassandra, 1578, — 

" Wh/Ut grass doth grows, oft Bterves tiie seeljr steede ;" 

and &om The Paradise of Dainlie Devises, 1578, — 

" Whik grasse doth growe, the silly hoise he starves." 

I find it, with a variation, in Whitney's Emblemet, 1586; 

" While grasse doth grows, the courser &ire doth 8t«rue." 
p. 26. 



" Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do Boch buainess as the Utter Aay 
Would quake to look on." 

So Malone, adhering to the quartos j while Mr, Collier 
and Mr. Knight adopt the reading of the folios, — 

" And do such bitter buainesa as the day," &c. 

All this is marvellous ! Can any thing be plainer than 
that, in the quartos, "bitter" is a misprint for "better" 
(as it often is ; e.g. ; 

" Here comes my bitter Genius, whose advice," &c 

A pUasaiit conceUed Comedy, how to choose a good Wife 
from a bad, 1634, sig. o4); 

that the editor or printer of the folio, not perceiving that 
it was a misprint, made his stupid transpodtiou ; and that 
the genuine lection is, 

" And do such business as the better day 
Would quake to look on" ? 
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14S HAHLET. 

Did the modern editors never read in Milton, 

" Hail, hoi)/ Light, ofispriDg of Heaven," &c. ? 

Act iii. sc. 3. 
" 0, my offence is rank, it smella to heaven!" 
So Petrarch ; 

" Or vivi si che a Dio ae venga il lezza" 

Sonetto civ. 
And see also Ariosto, Orlando Farioso, c, xviii. st. 23. 

Act iii. sc. i. 
" A station like the herald Mercury," &c. 

To shew that " station" means here the act of standing 
[or manner of ttandinff, attitude], The.obald and Steevens 
quote our authox's Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 3. — 
Other writers have employed the word in the same sense : 
so Fletcher; 

" What a strange scene of sorrow is express'd 
In different postures, in their looks and station I 
A common painter, eyeing these, to help 
His dull invention, might draw to the lifet^iSbc. 

Lowers' Progress, act iv. sc. 3. 



Act iii. sc. 4. 
" Tom- bedded hiur, like life in eaxreraenls, 
Starts up, and stands on end." 
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In the Variorum Shaketpeare, on the word " exaremenU," 
tliere is a note by Whalley, which h more to the purpose 
than much of the annotation in that omnium gatherum: 
still it may not be useless to cite here a passage &om 
Chapman's Justification of a strange actum of Nero, &c.) 
16^ ; " And albeit hajre were of it selfe the most abiect 
excrement that were, yet should Foppiea« hayre be re- 
puted honourable, I am not ignorant that hayre is noted 

by many as an excrement, a fleeting commodity 

An excrement it is, I deny not," &c, Sig. b 3. 



" His fbna and canse conjoin'd, preaching to stones 
Would make them capable." 

For examples of the word " citable," Malone, it would 
seem, waa obliged to confine himself to the works of 
Shakespeare. Compare Euerie Woman in her Humor, 



" Ser. We vcdde of hostile a 
Eoatia. I, if they had had horses, they had sau'd their armes. 
Ser. Be capeAh \i. e. be intelligent,— understand me]. I ' 
neane, voide of armorie." Sig. d 4. 



"A pick-aax, and a spade, a spade. 
For — and a shrouding sheet," &c. 

In my Remarks on Collier's and Knight's eds, of Shake- 
^eare, p. ^18, I adduced several passages to prove that 
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the modem editors were wrong in putting a break after 
" For." I subjoin another ; 

" The boyle was vp, we had good lucke, ■ 
In frost /or and in mow." 

Cantiiig Song m DeUei^s JEnglish ViHamea, &c. 
sig. 3, ed. 1632. 



" Imperious Ctesar, dead, and tum'd to clay," &c. 

So the quartos. The folio, " imperial ;" which Mr. 
Collier and Mr. Knight adopt. Malone observes ; " The 
editor of the folio substituted in^erial, not knowing that 
intperiout was used in the same sense. . . There are other 
instancea in the folio of a familiar term being substituted 
in the room of a more ancient word." 

The right reading, whether the passage be or be not 
a quotation (see Collier's Notes and Emendations, &c. p. 
430), is, in all probability, " in^perious ;" which in Shake- 
speare's time was tiie usual form of the word. So in the 
Countess of Pembroke's Tragedie of Antonte (translated 
from the French), 1595,— 

" The scepters promis'd of imperious Rome." 

Sig. a 3. 

Even in Fletcher's Prophetess, written long after Ham- 
let, we have, — 

" 'tis imperioitt Borne, 
Borne, the great miBtress of the conqner'd world." 

Act ii. 8C. 3. 
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Act V. BO. 1. 
"Aqoq, as patient as the female dove 
Wbea that her golden conplets are disclosed," &c. 

Ditclos'd means — hatched.. But I only notice the pass- 
age for the sake of pointing out to those who are curious 
in poetical phiaseolog; the strange URe of this word by 
Waller. In some lines To the Queen-mother of France 
upon her Landing, he addresses her as if she bad been a 
second Leda ; 

" Great Queen of Europel where thy offspring weara 
All the chief crovms; where princes are thy heirs; 

As welcome thou to sea-girt Britain's shore, 
As erst Latona, who fair Cynthia bore. 
To Ddos was: here shines a nymph as bright. 
By thee disclos'd, with Uke increase of light." 
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KING LEAR. 



" Edg. Child Bowland to the dark tower came, 
Bit loord wa» still— Fie, foh, andfvm, 
I smell the blood of a British man." 

Of the ballad here cited (and probably with some vaii- 
Btion from the original) fragments of a Scottish version 
have been preserved by Jamieson in Illustr. of Northern 
Antiquities, &c. 4to, 1814. He gives (p. 402) ; 

" TTith fi, fi, fo, and fiun ! 

I amell the blood of a Chriatian mani 

Be he dead, be he living, wi' my brand 

m clash his hams irae his ham-pan," 

(i. e. I'll knock his brains out of his skull). Child Row- 
land, it appears, was the youngest son of King Arthur. 
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Act i. 8C. S. 

" I therefore beg it not, 
To please tlie palate (^ 1117 appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the joimg ^eots 
Tn my deiimct and proper satisfaction ; 
But to be free and bormteons to her mind : 
And heaven defend yonr good aoab, that yon think 
I will your Berions and great business scant, 
When [Qfew For] she is with me. No, when light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cnpid seel [^Q/at foil] with wanton dnlness 
My speculative and offic'd instrument [Qbu active iustm- 
ments]," &c. 

"We subjoin," says JVtr. Collier, "the representation 
of the text as made by the corrector of the folio, 163S : — 

' I therefore beg it not, 
To please the palate of my a^>eldte, 
Nor to comply wi' the young effects of heat 
(In me detiinct) and proper satisfaction, 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind : 
And heaven defend your antnseU, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant 
TiVhen she is with me. No ; when light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid ,^ with wanton dulness 
My speculative and offic'd instruments,' &c. 

In the third line it seems that ' heat' got transposed, while 
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148 OTHELLO. 

of was omitted ; in the fourth line, me was misprinted 
' my;' and in the sixth line, counselt became ' good souls,' 
terms Othello would hardly apply to the Duke and Sena- 
tors of Venice. Foil, in the ninth line, agrees with the 
quartos, where inttrument* is also in the plural." Notes 
and Emendationt, &c. p. 451. 

One cannot but regret to see Mr. Collier labouring to 
account for an imaginary error in the old copies, — " ' heat' 
got transposed, while of was omitted." The error lies 
wholly with the Manuscript •corrector, whose emenda- 
tion, — 

" Nor to comply wi' die yovng effecU of heat," 

is not only very violent, but altogether objectionable. In 
the opening of this speech no alteration whatever ia re- 
quired, except that of a single letter, — the change of " my" 
to " me" (which was made by Upton) ; 

" Nor to comply with heat (tlie young sfiecU 
In me defunct) and proper satdsfitction." ' 

" Affect*," says Johnson, (whose explanation is termed 
" rational and unforced" by Gifford, Massinger's Work*, 
ii. 30, ed. 1813) " stands here not for love, but {orpatsions, 
. for that by which any thing is affected. I <ak ii not, says 
he, to pletue appetite, or satisfy loote deaireM, the passions 
of youth which I have now outlived, or 'for any particular 
gratification of myself,' but merely that I may indulge the 
wishes of my wife." — " Young affect*" (writes Gifford, ubi 
aupra) are therefore perfectly synonymous with youthful 
heals. Othello was not an old man, though he had lost 
the fire of youth ; the critics might therefore have dis- 
missed that concern for the lady, which they have so 
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delicately communicated for the edification of the rising 
generation." 

With respect to the other emendation of the Manu- 
script-corrector, " counsel*" for "good aouls," I would 
advise an editor of Shakespeare to weigh it well before 
he adopts it. What is the meaning of " Heaven defend 
your counsels"^. (If "defend" be equivalent here, as 
Steevens supposes, to forbid, the alteration must be de- 
cidedly wrong.). 



Act iii. sc. 3. 
" I'd whutle her of, and let her down the wind," 4c. 

" Jjetter un oiseau. To cast, or whistle off, a hawke ; 
to let her goe, let her flie." Cotgrave's Diet. 



Act V. BC. 


1. 


"logo. 




Villainous whore! 


EmiL 


She, 


gave it Caesio 1 no alas 1 I found it, 


And I did 


give 


t my husband. 


logo. 




Fdih, thou liest." 



Here, when lago calls his wife "filth" he uses a term 
synonymous with the word he has just applied to her. 
Compare Greene's Notable Discouery of Coosnage, &c, 
1592 ; " To him will some common jf/iA (that neuer knew 
loue) faine an ardent and honest affection." Sig. c 4. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 



Act i. so. 2. 
" I must from this enchanting queen break off; 
Ten thousand harms, more tihan the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatoh. — Hoio now I Enoharbns I 

Enter EtiOBAKBns. 
Eno. WhaCs yow pleasure, m* V 

So all edidons, — with a flagrant error. 

It would be impossible, I presume, to point out, in 
any old writer, an instance of " How oow!" used as the 
exclamation of a person summoning another into his pre- 
sence. Here the right reading is indubitably, — 

" So, Enobarbos r 

I have already shewn* that " ho" was very frequently 
spelt " how .■" and the probability is, that in the present 
passage the author's manuscript had " how ;" to which 
either some transcriber or the original compositor, who did 
not understand what was meant, added "now" (making 
the line over-measure). 



Act i. BC 5. 

" So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an arm-gauiU Bt«ed, 

• See p. $6. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 151 

Who neigVd so high, Uiat what I would have spoke 
Was beaatlg dtunbe [dumb'd] by him." 

" The first difficulty has arisen out of the epithet ' arm- 
gaunt,' and, without noticing other proposed emendations, 
we may state ^lat Sir Thomas Hanmer's ' arm-^ir^' is pre- 
cisely that of the old corrector, who also makes a very im- 
portant change in the last hemistich, which, in the folios, 
stands, — 

' Was beastly dombe by Mm.' 

The commentators have properly taken ' dumbe' as a mis- 
print for dumb'd, and have referred to ' Pericles,' where 
dumbs is used as a verb. It seems that ' beastly' was not 
Shakespeare's word, which we can well suppose : in ' Mac- 
beth' we have seen 'boast' misprinted beast, and in Henry 
V. (Chorus to Act iv.) we meet with the line, — 

' Steed threatens eteed in high and boastful neighs.' 

In the passage before us, Alexas says that the ' arm-girt 
steed' neighed so ' high' that he could not address Antony : 
in what way, then, does the corrector of the folio, 163S, 
give tiie whole passage ? — 

' So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an axm-ffirt steed, 
Who neigh'd so high, that what I would have spoke 
Was boagtfitlty dumb'd by him.' 

One slight objection to this change is that boastfully must 
be read as a dissyllable." Collier's Notes and Emeada- 
tiont, &c. p. 467. 

"Arm-gaunt" has been vajriously explained, — lean- 
shouldered, as thin as one's arm, Sec: but Warburton's 
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152 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

interpretation, worn lean and thin by mttch service in war, 
ia the only one wbich would suit the pnssage ; for, as Nares 
well obserres {Ghu. sub v.), " all the rest of the senses 
are reproachful, and are therefore inconsistent with the 
speech which is made to display the gallantry of a lover 
to his mistress." Still, the interpretation of Warburton 
is at best extremely forced : and I make not the slightest 
doubt that the Manuscript-corrector and Sir Thomas Han? 
mer were right in considering " arm-gaunt" a misprint for 
" sim-ff irt." 

But why did the Manuscript- corrector alter "beastly" 
to " boaatfuUy" (which I should have thought nobody could 
" read as a dissyllable," had not Mr. Collier declared that 
it " mutt be read" as such] ? Merely because he happened 
not to perceive the meaning which Shakespeare evidently 
intended "beastly" to convey, viz. tn the manner of a beast, 
— i. e, by inarliculdte sounds, which rendered vain all at- 
tempts at speaking on the part of Alexas. (The adverb 
" beastly" occurs in J%e Taming of the Shrew, act iv. sc. 0, 

" Fie on herl see, how beastly she doth court him I" 

and in CymbeUne, act v. sc. 3, 

" and will give you that 
Like beaaU, which you shun beastly.'') 



" StrSce the vessels, ho ! 
Here is to Cfeaar." 

" Strike" (which the commentators had strangely mis- 
understood) was first rightly explained by Weber, who 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 153 

shewed, from a passage in Fletcher's Momievr Thfmas, 
that it meant tap. Compare also Love's Pilgrimage, act ii, 
sc. 4 (by the same poet) ; " Strike me the oldest sack." 



" WheD die beat hint was given him, he Dot tooAV, 
Or did it ftom his teeth." 

Thirlhy's emendation (first inserted in the text by 
Theobald). 

" The folio, 1623, has * he not look'd,' and the folio, 
1632, ' he had look'd,' There appears no sufficient ground 
for doing more than amend the frequeut error of ' not' for 
'hut;' it avoids an awkwardness when Antony complains 
of Cxsar, that, — 

' When the best hint was given him, he but look'd, 
Or did it horn his teeth.' 

Such is the emendation in the folio, 1632, the meaning 
being, that Csesar only look'd when the best hint was 
given him, or merely applauded Antony from his teeth, 
and not from his heart." Collier's Notes and EmendaHoni, 
&c. p. 472. 

The reading of the Manuscript-corrector has not only 
great obscurity of expression (Mr. Collier's explanation 
that " he but look'd" means " he only look'd," being rather 
an unsatisfactory one), but is also unauited to what im- 
mediately follows, — 

" he but look'd, 
Or did it from his teeth." 
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154 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

I have little doubt that Tfairlby's much simpler emen- 
dation, " took't" for " look'd" {which alter* onbf a single 
letter, — the JirH folio having " look't") restores the genuine 
reading. 
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" aQd tliia will witness outwardly, 
As strongly &s the coincience does within, 
To the madding of her lord." 

It may not be useless to observe that " conscience" is 
used here for consciousness. ("As strongly as his inward 
consciousness.") 



Act iii. sc. 3- 

" 0, this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 
Richer, than doing nothing for a b<Ae; 
Proudei', than rustling in unpaid-for silk." 

" Tlje old copies give the tliird line, — 

' Richer than doing nothing for a babe,' 

and Hanmer substituted ' bribe,' though bribes are seldom 
given for doing nothing, while Warburton has bauble, 
and Malone adhered to babe. All three are unquestion- 
ably wrong : the second line supposes a courtier to dance 
attendance, and only to obtain ' a check,' or reproof, for 
his pains; and the third line follows up the same no- 
tion that he does nothing, yet is rewarded with a blow : 
Shakespeare repeatedly uses 606 (the word in manuscript 
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166 CYHBELINE. 

in the margin of the foUoj 1633) in this way ;,aiid babe, 
then pronounced with the broad open a, was miawritten 
for it: therefore, the passage, properly printed, appears 
to be tills : — 

'O! this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check, 
Bicher than doing nothing for a hob,' &c." 

Collier's Notes and Emendatiom, &c. p. 404'. 

Though Mr. Collier patronises this correction, I cannot 
help regarding it as singularly infelicitous, — the word 
" bob" being almost ridiculously improper in the mouth 
of the present speaker, who is moralising very gravely. 
(Mr. Collier is mistaken in saying that " Shakespeare re- 
peatedly uses bob :" it is found but once throughout his 
dramas, viz. in jlt you like it, act ii. sc. 7, — " senseless of 
the bob.") 

As to Malone's notion that " babe" could here signify 
puppet, — one can only wonder at it. Neither "bauble" 
(which is Rowe's, not Warhurton's, emendation), nor 
"bribe" seem to suit the passage. In all probability, 
the right reading is " brabe." In a note ad 1. Boswell 
observes ; " Heth is thus explained by Speght^ in his 
Glossary to Chaucer : ' Brabes and such like.' Hething, 
for so Mr. T^rwhitt gives the word, he interprets — con- 
tempt." 
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